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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 











THE LONGER WE BUILD THEM 
THE LONGER THEY LAST. 


In 1960, the average life expectancy of a cam V-6—surpasses a BMW 320i. The Volvo 





Volvo in Sweden was [2 years. 240 —with its fuel-injected, overhead cam 


PR oe ee 4-cylinder engine —out-accelerates a Cutlass 























If how long a car lasts is any indication of with a V-8. : 
how well it’s built, you'll be interested to know We've also made the inside of a Volvo a 
that Volvos have been lasting longer. more comfortable place to spend the years. 

Latest figures from the Swedish Motor We've added a 12-outlet heating and venti- 
Vehicle Inspection Company show that in the lation system that keeps the air continuously 
last ten years, the average life expectancy of a fresh. 

Volvo in Sweden has increased by 37%. In 1964, we introduced orthopedically- 

We can’t guarantee a Volvo will last the designed bucket seats. Which we've been 
same length of time in this country. But it’s nice — improving ever since. 
to know the potential for survival is there. Volvo seats now 

Of course, reducing the speed with which a adjust in eight differ- 
Volvo travels to the junkyard isn’t the only . ent directions. They 
improvement we've made in ten years. We've me have lumbar supports 
also found a lot of ways to make that trip = that you can firm or 


safer and more enjoyable. 
We've introduced rack and pinion steer- 
ing because it’s surer and more precise. 
We've improved our entire 
suspension system. So you get 
a smooth ride, even over A 
unimproved roads. » tosafety, no one de- 
We've redesigned - mands more of Volvo 


our engines to make - 7 a than Volvo. 
them faster and f 1 ; ‘ andl Even the U.S. 


more efficient. government is im- 
In high- 
speed passing, 


me. pressed by what we've 
hFaccomplished. 

the Volvo 264, 

omy hits is ’ a 


against the 
of your back. 
© And on the Volvo 264, 
the driver’ seat is 
heated. 

When it comes 


—— Mm They recently 
bought 24 Volvos for 
gw a testing program 
that will help estab- 
lish safety standards 
for cars of the future. 

What all of this 
proves is simple. 

A Volvo may last 
a long time. 

But you'll get a 
Jot more out of it than 
















A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Baseball has been blessed with many good players but few greats 
Now another hitter is about to enter baseball's pantheon of heroes: 
Rodney Cline Carew, the first baseman of the Minnesota Twins and 
the first player to have a shot at finishing the season at .400 since 
Ted Williams hit .406 in 1941. Our cover story this week examines 
the still little-known Panamanian-born player—his consistent abil- 
ity, his playing style. his personality—as well as the sport's oldtime hit- 
ters and the many refinements in the fine art of hitting a baseball. 

“Carew is an open, engaging and articulate man who just hap- 
pens to be the best hitter in the game.” says Reporter-Researcher 
Paul Witteman, who suggested this cover story. Witteman spent last 
week with Carew—visiting the player and his family in Golden Val- 
ley, Minn., traveling with the Twins, and watching seven games in 
Minneapolis, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. But it was not all work 
When Ted Williams was expect- 
ed to stop by for a visit, Witte- 
man called Carew on the phone. 
disguised his voice, and said. 
“This is Ted Williams. If you bat 
400 this year, I'll break every 
bone in your body.” (Carew was 
not fooled by that pitch, and had 
a good laugh.) 

Witteman and Sportswriter 
B.J. Phillips, who wrote the sto- 
ry, both belong to TIME’s softball 
team, which plays in Central 
Park and so far has been unde- 
feated this year. Phillips is one of 
the nation’s few top-notch wom- 
an sportswriters. A baseball dev- 
otee since she was little, she used 
PAUL WITTEMAN WITH CAREW to write fan letters to Willie 

Mays. “It’s hard to explain why 
you love baseball without sounding like a professor or a 10-year-old 
kid.” says Phillips. “A case can be made for the mental elegance of the 
game—its beauty, its symmetry, its exquisite timelessness. The other 
side of the sport is that it’s just great fun—it is running free in the sun.” 

- 

While many Americans will be out at the old ball park this sum- 
mer, others will be taking to the air on vacations and business trips 
In this issue we provide those travelers with an airport guide that 
rates the ten busiest airports in the U.S., plus four in Europe and six 
in the Far East, taking into consideration such matters as the num- 
ber of times planes are delayed, accessibility, parking and general 
amenities. In addition to reporting from TIME correspondents who 
use airports frequently, we used files from Correspondent Marion 
Knox, who flew in and out of each of the U.S. Top Ten for the story. Se- 
nior Writer Michael Demarest, who compiled the guide, has touched 
down at 107 airports during his own travels, including all of the 20 in- 
cluded in this special report 
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Kellogg's Special K*cereal. There aren't too 


ot many foods around that can deliver 
; so much nutrition for so little. A one- 
& ounce serving with % cup whole 


milk supplies at least 25% of the U.S. Recommended 
Daily Allowance of Vitamins A, C, thiamin, 
riboflavin, niacin, D, Be, folic acid, zinc, 
and iron. And 20% of the RDA for protein. 
All thet. rad 14g. 


¢ (March 9 
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specially priced: Wall bunching pieces, $179 to $512: Chair and 
d five piece dining set, $899. Prices effective through Aug. 8 


Bachelorhood's great. 
Even if it may not last forever. 


When you spend your days designing houses, you want a 
decent place of your own. And, as a professional, you do it the 
professional way. Turn it over to John M. Smyth's decorators. 


Good people to work with, that Smyth crowd. Just tell them 
what you have in mind and they do the leg-work. A functional 
desk for when you bring work home. Some place to put up 
your feet. Shelves, of course. Couldn't get along without those 
wall units. Like the way they warm up the room, too. And a 
real place to eat because you're quite a cook. What was it 
someone called you? The omelet impresario. 


Tonight that new girl's dropping by. Funny how they like to 
poke around a man’s apartment. Bet she'll ask about that old 
horn. Yes, six eggs should be enough. 

Convenient payment plan, your Bank or American E xpress Card. #12N 


Michigan Ave., CE 6-9400 ®Oakbrook ®Hawthorn Center @Old Orchard 
® Arlington Heights ®Ford City ®Park Forest Plaza #Beverly @River Oaks 


STOREWIDE SALE: 
Come in now and enjoy substantial 
reductions throughout every department. 


We want to 
help you live 
the way you want to. 








Take the 
easy way to 
St. Louis. 


More nonstops from O’Hare 

















than any other airline! 
LV CHICAGO REMARKS LV ST.LOUIS REMARKS 
7:30 AM Breakfast 8:00 AM Breakfast 
8:25 AM Snack 10:25 AM 
10:55 AM 12:40 PM Snack 
11:30 AM Snack 1:55 PM } 
1:05 PM Snack 2:45 PM 
3:25 PM 4:00 PM 
4:25 PM 5:00 PM Wine Basket 


5:35 PM Wine Basket 6:00 PM Wine Basket 
6:15 PM Wine Basket 6:55 PM 
7:35 PM 8:00 PM 
11:15 PM 





Does man fly 
on his stomach? 


Other airlines tout their 
food service. Our passengers 


Meet your 
Travel Agent 
and take it easy. 


A Travel Agent is an expert 
at simplifying travel. 
Taking care of your Ozark 
reservations and tickets... 
in fact, helping you plan 
your entire trip. For making 
a trip easy-come, easy-go 
from start to finish, 


Call 726-4680 or your professional travel adviser 
Chicago ticket office: 85 E. Monroe 


Weekend exceptions 








have been touting ours 

In fact, many of them 
actually choose certain 
Ozark flights for the food! 
Like the Wine Basket 

and Champagne snacks 
they get on selected 
Ozark flights. We think 


naneey eo moet to We give you our heartland. good food is a big part of 
your Travel. Agent When you're going places in Mid-America a good flight 

and beyond ~— our nonstops, direct and 
one-day return flights make it easy for you! 
And Ozark never stops looking for ways to 
make air travel still easier. With expanded 
















routes, more jets, more convenient schedules 





And a wide range of mone y-saving fares 





Kids are 








priceless 


at Ramada. 


We think so much of 
kids at Ramada that we've 
given them a special rate all 
their own —free. 

Our special Ramada 
family vacation plan lets Kids 
18 and Under Stay Free* in 
their parents’ room. And, 
when you add that to our 
surprisingly competitive 
prices for Mom and Dad, you 
can have a very reasonably 
priced vacation. 

For worry-free reserva- 
tions at any of our nearly 


700 Inns, call toll-free 
800-228-2828 (in Nebraska, 
800-642-9343), dial the 
Ramada Inn nearest you or 
call your travel agent. 

Next time, stay with the 
Inns who think kids are 
priceless. And have a special 
plan to prove it. 


“Rollaway beds available at 
a small extra charge 


For your free Ramada Inn Directory listing rates and 
locations tor nearly 700 Inns, write PO Box 590 Rw. 
Phoenix, Anzona 85001 


——" 


800-228-2828 





Were building a reputation, 
not resting on one. 











Democracy Wins 


To the Editors: 

King Juan Carlos should be congrat- 
ulated! He took Spain from the repres- 
sive era of Franco and placed the po- 
litical future of the country in the hands 
of the Spanish people [June 27). 

The world should take note that de- 
mocracy is not dying but flourishing. 
With Premier Adolfo Suarez, another 
country has seen the way to go: that of 
choosing a democratic form of govern- 
ment in a free election. 

William Chilani 
Woburn, Mass 


After 40 years of pollution, Spain is 
enjoying a revitalizing political air. 
As a Catalan and Spaniard I am 


Spain: Défocracy Wins 





proud of the democratic goals reached 
by my own country in such a short space 
of time. 

Now Mr. Suarez can report of the 
victory to the people of Spain: “Veni, 
vidi, vici.”’ 

(The Rev.) Joan Almenara 
Jersey City 


Your story on the recent voting in 
Spain appears to equate the victory of 
Premier Adolfo Suarez, rather than the 
election itself, with the triumph of Span- 
ish democracy. 

I believe it would have been an 
equally triumphant day for democracy 
had La Pasionaria been elected in a free 
election 

Jacob Thiessen 
Temple City, Calif. 


Your vicious anti-Franco bias and 
rank hatred in your story of Spain’s “re- 
turn to democracy” (whatever that is) 
are what is expected of you. 

Francisco Franco brought decency, 
honor, courage, respect, Physical and 
spiritual health and safety to Spain, but 
you whores prefer the terror of Bolshe- 
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~ MONEY. 


Our out-patient benefits 
are like money in the bank. 


They save money for employers 
and employees alike. 


Learn more. 
(312) 661-8250 


Blue Cross 





Your opportunity 
to become the sole agent 


for the world’s first product 
of its kind! 


The Power-pack II (PAT. PENDING) is the world’s first single unit 
that comprises both a compressor and generator Reasonably 
portable for use anywhere, the Power-pack II features an air- 
cooled 4-cycle gasoline powered engine, a 2 horsepower 

compressor, and 1.5 KW generator and 12V battery charger 

The Power-pack II is unique and versatile. Equally 

important, the price of this compressor-generator is virtually 
the same as that of a conventional generator alone 











One unit 
generator-compressor 


Ishihara will offer a free sample of the 
Power-pack II for demonstration 
purposes to the qualifying representative 
selected to market it for each country 
To make the most of this offer, please 
send us details of your company 
indicating annual sales of compressors 
or generators. Send to the address 
below. 


Manufacturer of a wide range of construction machines. 


DIAMOND @ 'SHIHARA KIKAI KOGYO CO.,LTD. 





CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


- 7 ITAKA. NUMAZU CITY. SHIZUOKA PREF.. JAP 
ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS 396-59 ASHITAKA, NUMAZU CITY, SHIZUOKA EF., JAPAN 


CABLE ADDRESS: DIAISHIHARA NUMAZU TELEX: 3922-180 DIAIKK J 





vism, and you have to spit on any lead- 
er or group that effectively stands up 
against it 
George F. Johnson 
Upper Darby, Pa 





Arguing with South Africa 
Compliments on the lucid and re- 
alistic Essay [June 27] on South Africa 
It is reassuring to read an appraisal of a 
highly complex problem and find it free 
of the rhetoric and hostility emanating 
from Washington in recent days. Per- 
haps sanity will yet triumph and an ef- 
fort will be made to engage the South 
African people in a dialogue that rec- 

ognizes human rights for all 

Alexander M. Don, M.D 
Dix Hills, NY 


I was enraged by Managing Editor 
Henry Grunwald’s statement that “no 
advanced civilization ever existed 
south of the Sahara.” Apparently the 
man has been reading too many Tar- 
zan books 

What about the kingdom of Benin, 
which flourished from 1170 to 1900 in 
what is now Ghana? The artisans of Be- 
nin were celebrated throughout Africa 
What about the kingdom of Oyo, 1200- 
1800, and the mighty Ashantis, 1695 
1901? The Ashantis were famed as war- 
riors and hunters 

When I look at this country, a mod- 


ern-day Babylon that is fast approaching 
its twilight, and see it wallowing in de- 
cadence, corruption, immorality and ba- 
nality, I am proud to realize that ab- 
solutely none of it is of my making 
Melissa A, Simmons 
Grand Island, N.Y 


-—eoo 


Sensible—or Insane? 

In “Carter, the World and the Jews 
[June 27] you state that President Car- 
ter’s plan for Israel to give up virtually 
all the occupied territory is “sensible.” 
You would not think it sensible if you 
were an Israeli and the Arabs were of- 
fering you only pretty promises in ex- 
change for the land that protects you 
You would not think it sensible to leave 
your security in the hands of nations who 
would sell their mothers for Arab oil 
For the Israelis, Carter's plan isn’t sen- 
sible. It's insanity 

Terry Stagman 
Chicago 


You quote a member of the Zionist 
Organization of America as having 
threatened, “People thought they had 
seen a Jewish lobby operate before. They 
haven't seen anything yet.” You also 
quote Rabbi Seymour Siegel as follows 
“If Carter had said in October what he 
has been saying this spring, he would 
not be in the White House.” 

Are they telling us that no man can 
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become President of the U.S. unless he 

Suits the so-called Jewish community, 

and that to suit this community a pres- 

idential aspirant must endorse Israeli 
positions uncritically? 

Miles Copeland 

Washington, D.C. 





Searching Ms. Bisset 

The movie The Deep [June 27] must 
indeed have been puzzling to Mr 
Schickel. When the “baddies” force Ms 
Bisset to strip, they are searching for the 
ampoule of morphine, not the medal- 
lion. They are, as yet, unaware of the ex- 

istence of the Spanish treasure 
Mrs. D.J. Williams 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


As an underwater janitor at Marine 
World/Africa USA for the past five 
years, I'd like to say a word on behalf 
of the moray eel in The Deep 

Brown morays (as the one in The 
Deep appears to be) are very mellow 
creatures. They can be touched (their 
bodies feel like velvet under water) and 
fed squid from the diver’s hand. When 
they do bite a person (I've been bitten 
four times), I believe it to be mostly a 
mistake, caused by their poor eyesight 

I wish that whenever a movie is 
about to slander an animal, it would 
have to include some sort of statement 
beforehand, like: “This is a work of fic- 









*The Frosty Bottle with the diamond ‘abe’ . 


ft clol trademark registered with the US. Patent & Trademark Office 
DISTILLED LONDON ORY GIN, 80 PROOF. 10C DRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS W. & A GILBEY. LTD. DISTR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCT 


smooth as expens 


Smooth Gilbeys 


Gilbey’s Gin in the 
frosty bottleis as 


imported gin. 


SCO.NYC 








Number Six in the Involved American Series from Atlantic Richfield Company. 


love it down here. I'm aschool teacher, and sometimes 
when | get away from a school of kids, | get with a 
school of fish. 


It's really quiet. And these colors are like colors | never 
saw before. | can reach out and touch things—even 
fish sometimes. 


Pretty soon you get to understand the fish and their habits. 
What fish swim near the bottom. Which ones swim near 
the surface. What they eat. Where they live. 


Fish like to gather around shipwrecks or objects in the 
ocean. You know what brought about this little neighbor- 
hood of sea life? An oil rig. The rigs have attracted some 
exciting sea life here. Spider crabs, Garibaldi and beautiful 
rainbow fish. 


Don't get me wrong. My friends and | aren't exactly happy 
that they're drilling for oil in our channel. But we're living 
with it. We realize that this country’s running out of oil. And 
with three quarters of the Earth’s surface under water, | 
suppose it's inevitable we look for oil there. But where will 
it all end? 


This little world beneath the sea is my escape, my dream, 
my special place. Someday, I'd like to show it to my children. 


Atlantic Richfield Company believes that one of our national goals must be a sound 
national energy policy. Included in this policy should be a sensible plan for the 
development of off shore reserves. You can help make it happen. Be an involved 
American. Consider the facts. Take a stand. Get involved. 


For a free booklet with more information on this issue, please write: Atlantic Richfield 
Company, Off Shore, PO. Box 30169, Los Angeles, CA 90030. 


Polroloum products of Atlenne Miehheld Company. 
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| Down with Discomania 


Oh boy! “Hotpots of the Urban 


> 





| where t a 
yuro comn c a 
scend 
I n with discos! By being 
plasticized. laserized, Halstonized and 


Farrahized, disco people are going to be 


come what the owners of these dancing 





ha nt them to become: components 
in version of computer-pro 
grammed music. if you can even call 


these sounds music at all 
Michae 1. Samuelson 
St. Pau 


Independent Monkeys 

Your photograph, “Scott with how 
er monkey on his back” [May 23] ts ac 
ual y of me with a visitors woolly mor 


Key It Ss Mm longer possible to 





photograph me or my wife with mor 
keys in our arms. Fondness and atter 
tion are fundamental to monkeys. but 
getting these from man isa poor and ur 


fortunately perturbing substitute af 


fecuion from conspeci animals. Our 











animals are now socia dependent 
Taming wild animals is best es 
chewed because a developing depen 


ind social assimilation 


specific social aptitudes 








ar a certair 
identity, the 
him to relate to his 
spec I 
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IT TOOK A WINE MERCHANT 
TO BLEND A SCOTCH THIS 
PLEASING TO THE PALATE. 


Ever since the late 1600's, Berry Brothers & Rupp, 


Ltd. have arrixed their personal label to some of the | 
Pa wd FR El. Bee 


world’s most expensive and pleas- 
ing potions. And their shop in 
London has attracted a parade of 
peers, poets and prime ministers 
s to its door. 

Naturatty, when Berry Broth- 
ers & Rupp created a Scotch Whisky, they blended it to 
meet the expectations of noble tastes. The result was 
Cutty Sark Scots Whisky. A Scotch of uncommon breed- 
ing and pistinctive smoothness. 

Today, you can ostain Cutty Sark from your neigh: 
borhood spirits merchant, secure in the knowledge 
that it wit live up to its heritage. You'd expect no 
less feom the people who provided Napoleon III with 
claret, Beau Brummel with chambertin, and Lord Byron 
with port. 





~ Lords tippled here. 








FOREIGN POLICY 


COMMANDERS IN A WAR OF NERVES: BOTH CARTER & BREZHNEV HAVE MADE SIGNIFICANT MISCALCULATIONS 








A 


Cold War? Nyet. But It’s Getting Chilly 


Summertime—but for Jimmy Car- 
ter, the living wasn’t easy. West Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Schmidt was 
arriving in Washington this week for 
some difficult talks, preceded by the 
news that Germany had agreed with 
France, Italy, Belgium and Holland to 
develop the fast-breeder nuclear reactor 
that Carter opposes. At home, American 
Jewish spokesmen continued to charge 
that Carter was coddling the Arabs. So 
the President found it prudent to meet 
with 53 American Jewish leaders and 
assure them in front of reporters that 
he wanted an Arab commitment to “full 
diplomatic relations” with Israel as part 
of a Middle Eastern peace settlement 
(see following story). But the President's 
chief problem was new tension in U'S.- 
Soviet relations, a war of nerves that led 
some Western diplomats in Moscow to 
wonder aloud whether the cold war 
might resume 

TV Tiff. In a letter to Carter last 
week, Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev 
rejected Carter's invitation to an early 
summit; any such meeting, said Brezh- 
nev, must awail agreement on a new 
Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty. To 
transmit that message, Brezhnev called 
U.S. Ambassador Malcolm Toon to the 
Kremlin for a table-thumping attack on 
Carter’s Soviet policy 

Toon also became involved in an- 
other U.S.-Soviet tiff. Russia’s television 
network refused to broadcast the am- 
bassador’s July 4 address to the Soviet 
people, an annual event since 1974, be- 
cause he would not delete a passage that 
said, “Americans will continue to state 
publicly their belief in human rights and 
their hope that violations of these rights 
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wherever they may occur, will end.” Un- 
wisely, Toon had not cleared his text 
with Washington 

The Soviet press fired its sharpest 
salvos in years at the U.S. Izvestiya at- 
tacked U.S. policy on human rights as 
an “anti-Soviet hobbyhorse.” Tass Com- 
mentator Yuri Kornilov said the SALT 
talks were threatened by tests of a neu- 
tron bomb that the U.S. announced last 
week and by America’s “other inhuman 
weapons of mass annihilation.” Of 
course, the Soviet people knew which 
way the wind was blowing. American 
High Jumper Teresa Smith, competing 
in a Soviet-American track meet, felt 
the chill in the Black Sea town of Sochi 
“In Germany, we got applause even on 
our warmup Jumps. Here. nothing.” Said 
an American businessman in Moscow 
“I called a good Russian friend the oth- 
er day and asked to see him. He replied 
‘I just can’t fit it in this week, my friend 
How about November?’ ” 

Plainly worried about the future of 
détente were America’s European allies. 
and even some US. Soviet specialists 
West Germany's Schmidt is bringing 
Carter a message of concern informally 
agreed to by the leaders of all nine Com- 
mon Market countries; they are urging 
Carter to moderate his grapeshot ap- 
proach to human rights 

Yet the White House view was that 
nothing very drastic was happening. A 
Soviet diplomat in Europe asked an 
American journalist last week, “Is your 
President getting nervous?” The answer 
simply, was no. Said one of Carter’s close 
advisers: “He's trying to avoid being too 
concerned about whether the détente in- 
dex is up point four or down point two.” 


As Carter sees it, the Kremlin, while 
waging a propaganda battle with the 
U:S., continues to pursue the fundamen- 
tal Soviet interest in SALT and détente 
Brezhnev’s letter and his dressing down 
of Toon were “decidedly less strong than 
the Tass account of the affair.” noted a 
top White House aide. Besides, Brezh- 
nev’s meeting with Toon had its con- 
Structive side. TIME has learned that 
Brezhnev had put off meeting with 
Toon, who is perceived as a hard-liner, 
despite Toon’s repeated requests for a 
meeting after he arrived in Moscow last 
December; the Kremlin boss preferred 
to deal with Washington through Mos- 
cow’s ambassador, Anatoli Dobrynin 
But Carter and Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance informed the Kremlin that Toon 
was a necessary channel for private ne- 
goliations with Brezhnev. And in mid- 
June, when Carter sent Brezhnev a let- 
ter proposing a summit. Carter hinted 
that unless Brezhnev received Toon. 
Carter would refuse to meet with Do- 
brynin. So Washington professed to take 
some satisfaction from Brezhnev’s first 
private meeting with Toon 

Great Risks. Moreover, a top pres- 
idential aide claims that Carter's invita- 
tion to a summit “put the Russians in a 
position where they had to fish or cut 
bait on the question of strained rela- 
tions.” If the Russians were as upset as 
they claim, the aide reasoned, “it would 
seem to be time to sit down.” Perhaps 
But the fact that Carter publicly said he 
would welcome a meeting also gave 
Brezhnev a chance to rebuff a US. Pres- 
ident while the world was watching 

All of the heavy public rhetoric car- 
ries considerable risk of mutual misun- 


derstanding. Both sides have already 
made significant miscalculations—as- 
tonishing, given all the available exper- 
use. The Russians failed to understand 
the importance of Carter's human rights 
appeal as a means to rally domestic sup- 
port. The Russians actually think that 
Carter is under strong popular pressure 
at home to conclude agreements with 
Moscow. In fact, Americans generally 
—and most members of Congress—like 
Carter's firmness and would endorse an 
even tougher stand. Moscow is believed 
to be gambling that a new President will 
shrink from confrontation if only the 
Russians seem menacing enough. That 
is hardly Jimmy Carter's Style 

For his part, Carter failed to antic- 
ipate the vehemence of Moscow’s re- 
sponse to his human rights preachments 
and his public plan for a “drastic” weap- 
ons reduction. Brezhnev seems to be de- 
termined not to have a summit unless 
he can get an acceptable SALT agree- 
ment or at least force Carter to quiet 
down on human rights. U.S. officials no 
longer expect a SALT deal before the cur- 
rent treaty expires at midnight Oct. 2 
Contingency arrangements are being 
considered in Washington, among them 
a simple, initialed agreement to extend 
the existing treaty 

As Carter's novel and often contra- 
dictory foreign policy unfolds, diplomats 
wonder who is guiding the former Geor- 
gia Governor. By all accounts, Carter 
himself is running the show. He relies on 
the experienced Vance to execute his 
policies, and Vance is also useful in re- 
fining some of them. Many of the Carter 
themes—human rights, openness in for- 
eign policy, and even summits with the 
Russians—were forecast in his cam- 
paign speeches last year. In w riting 
them, he consulted with Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski, who now heads the National Se- 
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curity Council. Carter uses Brzezinski as 
his primary idea man in foreign affairs 
But unlike Henry Kissinger, Brzezinski 
seldom steps beyond his intellectual role 
into day-to-day negotiations. Whereas 
Kissinger tended to see most major 
problems in terms of U.S.-Soviet rela- 
uonships, Brzezinski thinks the Soviets 
are less central to US. foreign policy, in 
part because he believes their interna- 
tional influence has diminished 

Global Era. In his 1970 book. Be- 
tween Two Ages, he argued that the world 
is moving from nationalism to global- 
ism. an era in which only the technically 
and economically advanced nations 
—he calls them technetronic—will be 
able to deal with such issues as underde- 
velopment. world hunger, pollution and 
monetary arrangements. The Soviet 
Union. he has insisted, is too weak eco- 
nomically and technologically to partic- 
ipate fully in the swing to such a global 
era. Indeed, last week a draft of a Gov- 
ernment-wide study supervised by Brze- 
zinski's NSC contradicted previous re- 
ports of a trend toward Soviet military 
superiority; the study concluded that 
U.S. and Soviet strategic forces would 
maintain parity well into the 1980s. In 
the long run, Brzezinski is optimistic 
about the West. Says he: “We think the 
future favors our view of the world.” es- 
pecially if America continues to stress its 
basic ideals 

Brzezinski made one of his best- 
known cracks in a 1974 article published 
in Foreign Policy magazine. He said Kis- 
singer was conducting “an acrobatic for- 
eign policy [when] what is needed is a 
major architectural effort.” So far. the 
Carter-Brzezinski policy itself seems 
more acrobatic than architectural. But 
a new theme was sounded at the White 
House last week about foreign policy 
The theme was “patience.” 


2 
ay 


Jimmy Woos the 
Jewish Leaders 


“The world isn’t used to your open 
diplomacy, It stiffens the back of Israel 
and raises the expectations of the Ar- 
abs, which. once frustrated. will retard 
rather than bring peace.” During a week 
of buffeting over U.S.-Soviet relations, 
Jimmy Carter hardly needed that sober 
assessment of his Middle East policy 
But it came last Wednesday from Rab 
bi Alexander Schindler, one of the 53 
Jewish leaders invited toa dialogue with 
the President at the White House 

They spent one hour and 20 min- 
utes with Carter and his foreign policy 
formulators, including Vice President 
Walter Mondale, Secretary of State Cy- 
rus Vance and National Security Ad- 
viser Zbigniew Brzezinski. Worried by 
Administration declarations about what 
Israel might have to give up in exchange 
for peace, the Jewish leaders sought 

-and gained—reassurances from Car- 
ter. Said one: “He was so forthcoming 
that he allayed some of our concerns.” 

Those concerns arose largely be- 
cause Carter had appeared to shift 
ground in his Middle East policy. Dur- 
ing the campaign, his stress was on help 
for Israel. As President. he has taken a 
sterner line, suggesting that Israel with- 
draw from almost all occupied territory 
and calling rather generally for a home- 
land for the Palestinians. At last week's 
meeting he said very little that he had 
not said before—somewhere, some time 

-though now the emphasis was back 
on help for Israel. Certainly that pleased 
his audience, but all those zigs and zags 
might lead to confusion later on 

According to the Jewish leaders at 
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the meeting, Carter said that he had an 
unswerving commitment to the safety 
of Israel and that in any peace agree- 
ment the Arabs would have to give Is- 
rael full diplomatic recognition, includ- 
ing provisions for trade and tourism 
(which the Arabs have always rejected 
in the past). His Administration, Car- 
ter added, will not draw a map setting 
boundaries. But to banish some of the 
Jewish fears about his call for a home- 
land for the Palestinians, he said that 
such a haven would have to be a part of 
Jordan; he did not favor a separate Pal- 
estinian state. which could be a threat 
to peace. A settlement, he stressed, can- 
not be imposed; it must be negotiated 
During a time of crisis, however, there 
would be no withholding of U.S, arms 
from Israel “while I am President.” On 
all this, Carter said he was speaking for 
what he called the strong national con- 
sensus on Israel 

Serious Matter. For the President's 
visitors, these cheering remarks cli- 
maxed an energetic campaign to stem 
what they saw as the Administration’s 
recent “tilt” toward the Arabs (TIME, 
June 27). In the last several weeks about 
1,000 letters a week urging stronger sup- 
port for Israel have poured into the 
White House. Important Senators have 
chimed in on the same theme. Two 
weeks ago, when he got a phone call 
from White House Aide Hamilton Jor- 
dan, Rabbi Schindler began to discern a 
change in mood. Says he: “Then I knew 
that the question of American-Israeli re- 
lations had become a serious political 
matter, and they weren't treating us as if 
we were part of a foreign relations de- 
partment. Carter was beginning to per- 
ceive the importance of wooing the 
American Jewish community.” 

Vance, Brzezinski, Jordan and Stu- 
art Eizenstat, the White House Issues 
Coordinator, invited individual Jewish 





BEGIN (RIGHT) WELCOMING SCHINDLER TO ISRAEL 
A large reason for access. 
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leaders to meetings or lunches. fielding 
their complaints and assuring them that 
they had nothing to fear from Carter 
Mondale had half a dozen meetings 
with, among others, Schindler and Hy- 
man Bookbinder, the Washington chief 
of the American Jewish Committee. Al- 
though the Vice President had done 
what one of his staffers called “a lot of re- 
assuring,” thal was not quite enough, As 
one of the Jewish leaders dryly noted 
“He’s not the President.” 

The White House took the hardly 
subtle hints and asked the group in to 
last week’s meeting. By that time both 
the Administration and the Jewish lead- 
ers wanted the give-and-take, and af- 
terward both considered it successful 
With some understatement, Bookbinder 
observed: “It cannot be said that the 
Jewish community has not had access 
to the White House.” 

see 

A large reason for that access is the 
persuasiveness of Rabbi Schindler. who 
has become the most prominent spokes- 
man for America’s disparate Jewish 
groups. As head of the Conference of 
Presidents of Major American Jewish 
Organizations, he has to bridge the dif- 
ferences among 32 groups, which have 
varying degrees of commitment to re- 
ligion, Zionism and political action 
Sometimes he is also a bridge between 
the US. and Israel. Right after the meet- 
ing he flew to Israel, where he had a 
morning conference with Premier Me- 
nachem Begin, followed by lunch with 
U.S. Ambassador Samuel! Lewis. Begin 
is coming to Washington next week for 
his first meeting with Carter, and the ul- 
tranationalist Premier was concerned 
about how warmly he might be greeted 
No worry. He would be welcomed, said 
Schindler, “with open arms.” 

Schindler, 51, who calls himself a 
moderate but “not a political Zionist,” 
fled Nazi Germany when he 
was twelve. He earned a Pur- 
ple Heart as a ski trooper in 
World War II and graduated 
from New York's City Col- 
lege before becoming a Re- 
form rabbi. Since 1973 he 
has been president of the 
Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, an umbrella 
group for 750 Reform tem- 
ples that count a membership 
of 1,300,000 

He strongly believes that 
“the American Jewish com- 
munity has a mind ofits own” 
and that “it has a right to ex- 
press that mind. The best 
phrase to express our rela- 
tionship with Israel is one 
of independent support. We 
have a primary devotion to 
America, and in the constel- 
lation of our values, Israel 
plays a primary role as well 
We see an absolute identity 
between these two. We see no 
conflict.” 








BELLA DANCING AT DISCO PARTY 


NEW YORK 


Abzug; Rage and 


For Bella Savitzky Abzug, there are 
two New Yorks. Her mayoral candidacy 
evokes responses from cool to hostile 
among those most influential and sophis- 
ticated in city affairs. Businessmen fear 
her, and so do civil service union lead- 
ers. The three daily newspapers will sup- 
port one or another of her six opponents 


for the Democratic nomination. Most par- 


ty sachems are lining up behind either In- 
cumbent Abraham Beame or Governor 
Hugh Carey's choice, New York Secre- 
tary of State Mario Cuomo. Yet if the 
vote were held now, the other New York 
would choose Bella. TIME Bureau Chief 
Laurence |. Barrett reports 


It is a sultry night in Queens. thirsty 
for a thunderstorm that will come too 
late, but 250 middle-class homeowners 
stay duufully in their hard little folding 
chairs. They are at the Bell Park Jew- 
ish Center to inspect mayoral candi- 
dates. Congressman Ed Koch leads 
off—witty, whimsical, wise—and he 
suggests that Abzug is a demagogue for 
promising that she would wrest more 
federal help for the beleaguered city. He 
gets polite applause 

Then it is Abzug’s turn. A year or 
two ago, “Battling Bella” might have 
hollered some rib-cracking ripostes, In- 
stead, she manages to look dainty in her 
white straw hat. Despite the heat and 
her bulk, she gives her most benign 
smile, a cultivated mannerism that ac- 
centuates the Oriental cast of her eyes 
Sweetly, she says: “I disagree with Mr 
Koch. I think that I am magnificent.” 
The crowd exhales delight 

There are a few more grace notes 
—she talks about her Depression girl- 
hood in New York, the Live and Let 
Live Meat Market that her father ran 
on Ninth Avenue—and then she is back 
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THE FRONT RUNNER BLOWING HER OWN HORN WHILE HUSBAND MARTIN BEAMS 


Asphalt Glamour 


into her real number. Her delivery takes 
on the timbre and pace of a pneumatic 
hammer. “This is a city that can attract 
and hold business, that can make its sub- 
ways and its buses fit for human beings 
and can give us cleaner streets and air 
and can reduce crime and restore learn- 
ing in our schools and . 

The litany goes on. Bella, Cuomo 
and others say the same thing—that the 
city’s weak managerial system must be 
reformed to,save many millions. She 
would sack incompetent hacks and hire 
professional administrators. She would 
tidy up the sloppy procedures that keep 
New York from getting the maximum 
out of federal subsidies. Hundreds of 
millions in real estate and sales taxes 
now go uncollected each year; Abzug 
pledges to go after them: “I know where 
the money is and how to get it.” 

Now she is perspiring. Her left fist 
kayoes phantom adversaries in the air 
Candidate Carter promised a federal 
takeover of welfare, and Candidate Ab- 
zug would hold him to it. “The city of 
New York has to organize and seek co- 
alitions of the people, and mayors, and 
Governors and members of Congress 
and labor and the banks to insist that 
there is a national movement, and we 
in the city of New York need a billion 
dollars to take care of our streets, our 
teachers, our sanitation, our housing, our 
hospitals, our senior centers, our child- 
care centers...” 

Abruptly, Abzug changes tempo, 
modulates to a reassuring croon. “That's 
why you're going to elect me mayor.” 
There is electricity in the synagogue 
sanctuary now, and Abzug delights in 
every watt. “I may break my neck in 
the process, but I'm going to do it!” 
Somewhere in the back, a middle-aged 
housewife shouts: “Right on!” 
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Her show, repeated tirelessly before 
different audiences, underscores both 
her strengths and weaknesses. She has 
instant recognition and a kind of asphalt 
glamour unmatched by any of her male 
adversaries in the race. She is also high- 
ly credible to ordinary voters, many of 
whom seem ready for a tough voice 
That same message, however, makes her 
suspect among those who fear a return 
to the city’s bad old days of openhand- 
ed spending on social services, consider 
her leftish, and point to her lack of ad- 
ministrative experience. And, just below 
the surface of her current relatively con- 
trolled persona. lurks the shadow of the 
old Bellicose Bella, for whom rage is the 
staff of life. 

In a city that used to be a citadel of 
New Dealish plenty, today’s rising tax- 
es and costs and reduced municipal ser- 
vices make for an unusual campaign. It 
has become politic to be pro-business 
Though Abe Beame insists that “we've 





weathered the storm,” his own Tempo- 
rary Commission on City Finances re- 
ported last month that the city is still in 
peril. The commission urged greater 
austerity and more enticing tax reduc- 
tions for business, and told the city it 
must invest whatever funds it can spare 
in economic development rather than 
traditional services 

Most of the candidates accept this 
argument. But Abzug seems emotionally 
unable to settle for that. Though she 
pledges administrative reform. and ac- 
knowledges the need to keep business 
and attract new firms through partial 
tax exemptions and expansion of indus- 
trial parks, she also argues that New 
York must restore such services as free 
undergraduate tuition at City University 
when resources permit 

According to most experts, the city’s 
hospital system must be scaled back and 
better meshed with private institutions, 
which also get public money. Abzug says 
she is uncertain whether a large reduc- 
tion in hospital beds is necessary 

She implies strongly that she would 
somehow find the funds to hire more 
firemen, improve the mediocre 
criminal justice system, and 
otherwise “improve the 
quality of life.” She repeat- 
edly emphasizes the need 
to modernize and up- 
grade the rapid transit 
system. To do that she 
would abandon the $1 bil- 
lion Westway road project, a 
controversial plan favored by 
the business community and many po- 
litical leaders because it would promote 
development in Lower Manhattan. Most 
of the money would come from Wash- 
ington, but under legislation pushed by 
Abzug while she was in Congress. such 
highway funds can be “traded in” for 
mass-transit money 

All this jars businessmen, profes- 
sionals, state officials and_ political 
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middle-roaders. They grow nervous 
when she stresses restoration of New 
York City’s grandeur as a place of gen- 
€rous Opportunity for those in need (“It’s 
only people who are not willing to fight 
for the city who want to shrink it What 
is life all about if your reach does not ex- 
ceed your grasp?”). Says Clifford Gold- 
smith, president of Philip Morris U.S.A. 
“I think her priorities are skewed. You 
have to have a sound fiscal situation to 
ensure a good quality of life.” Stephen 
Berger, executive director of the State 
Emergency Financial Board, Says that 
‘talking about bringing back free tuition 
is terribly unfortunate because it raises 
false expectations.” 

Throughout the city’s establishment. 
Abzug is still perceived vaguely (and, at 
least by her present line, unfairly) as an 
erratic radical. Long before she got to 
Congress in 1971, she vehemently op- 


posed the Viet Nam War and was prom- 
inent in the dump-Johnson and femi- 
nist movements. Defending the rights of 
homosexuals, participating in street 
demonstrations and otherwise disturb- 
ing the peace over many years, she min- 
gled with and took on some of the pa- 
tina of the loony left. Yet many of her 
causes have since become fashionable 
Abzug’s supporters feel that different 
standards are applied when the agita- 
tor Is an abrasive Jewish mother (she 
has two grown daughters) from The 
Bronx who refuses to act the lady. 
Though gigged for being unable to 
get along with other politicians, she did, 
during her three terms. become respect- 
ed as a highly effective House member 
and an ally of the party hierarchy. Tip 
O'Neill, now the House Speaker, visit- 
ed New York last year to bless her Sen- 
ate candidacy against Pat Moynihan 











ACTIVISTS PROTESTING THEIR EVICTION NOTICE AT UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 


Still More Wounds at Kent State 


An old wound in American society 
has been painfully reopened. The scene 
Ohio’s Kent State University, where 
National Guardsmen killed four stu- 
dents and injured nine others during an 
antiwar protest seven years ago. Last 
week about 100 activists stepped up their 
demonstrations against the ground 
breaking for a $6 million gymnasium an- 
nex to be built only 40 to 60 yards from 
the area where the shootings took place 
Said one protester: “This site should not 
be desecrated.” 

Twice, Civil Rights Lawyer William 
Kunstler and Activist Comedian Dick 
Gregory spoke to protest rallies. In May 
200 demonstrators staged a campus 
march, and some of them pitched tents 
on the famous hill. They vowed to Slay 
until the bulldozers pushed them out. So 
far the university's trustees have reject- 


ed the protesters’ demands to pick an- 
other site. At week’s end retiring Pres- 
ident Glenn Olds ordered the eviction 
of the 50 to 100 tent dwellers, many of 
whom are not students. They planned 
to resist 

The university defends its construc- 
on as necessary to meet federal re- 
quirements for women’s athletic facil- 
ities, and claims that they can be built 
at least expense at the controversial 
site. Demonstrators vow to continue 
their opposition if construction starts 
Though there has been no great swell 
of support from the 7,000 students now 
on campus, Robert Hart, a protest lead- 
er, predicts: “We'll have pickets out- 
side the construction fence. This will 
go on.” For his part, President Olds in- 
sists: “Whatever we do, we will not 
risk any violence.” 





In that primary campaign, Abzug 
dissipated an early lead and lost by 1%. 
One large factor in her defeat was that 
she allowed exhaustion to make her tes- 
ty and querulous in public. This time 
she is trying to pace herself and keep 
her temper—and her ample figure—in 
check. She will be 57 this month and 
her retainers are attempting to hold her 
to a high-protein diet. Still, she is ca- 
pable of gobbling handfuls of peanuts 
during an interview that makes her ner- 
vous, while demanding of an aide, “Who 
put these damn nuts on my desk?” 

TV Blitz. She strives to defang crit- 
icism of her foibles with her peculiar 
brand of humor. She has always been 
hard on aides and in unguarded mo- 
ments still snaps at them brusquely, even 
in public. But occasionally she will in- 
troduce a staffer like Press Secretary 
Harold Holzer and say: “Harold, take 
off your shirt. Show the people the lash 
marks.” In fact, Holzer resigned from 
Beame’s staff to rejoin Abzug when she 
tossed in her big hat, and other aides re- 
main fanatically loyal. 

Her sometimes crude manners—she 
has been known privately to cuss out ad- 
versaries and reporters whom she thinks 
hostile—have been smoothed lately. As 
proof that she knows how to bargain, 
she gestures toward her husband of 33 
years, a stockbroker, and says: “Look 
at Martin; he’s a perfect example that 
I'm a good negotiator and conciliator.” 

For the past six months, polls have 
shown her leading in the crowded race 
Lately she has been getting more than 
30% among Democrats, while Beame (at 
about 15%) has been losing ground, and 
Cuomo has been picking up support. But 
there can be important shifts before the 
primary on Sept. 8. If no candidate gets 
40%, a runoff will be held just eleven 
days later. In November the winner will 
face Republican Roy Goodman, a high- 
ly able state senator who will be an un- 
derdog in the Democratic city 

While it seems likely that Abzug will 
finish first on Sept. 8, she may be un- 
able to muster 40%, and the runoff is im- 
possible to handicap. Taking no chanc- 
es, Abzug is preparing a TV ad blitz for 
use later in the summer. “You do early 
TV when you're not known, when you 
halve to become a person,” she says. “I'm 
already a person.” Through a capable 
campaign staff, she is setting up a de- 
tailed district-targeting system for a get- 
out-the-vote effort where she is strong- 
est. Rivals hope she will wound herself 
by playing the brash tartar: Congress- 
man Koch and Manhattan Borough 
President Percy Sutton try to goad her 
with cracks about self-discipline and 
lack of administrative ability. So far she 
has left the bait dangling. 

“My opponents are getting desper- 
ate,” she says. “They began attacking 
me in June instead of waiting till Au- 
gust.” Being the front runner does not 
displease her. “Look at it this way. I'm 
the underdog who happens to be ahead ” 
And she smiles, not at all sweetly 
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PRIVACY 


Striking Back At the Super Snoops 


To show how precious little privacy 


Americans have, Hanna Weston an 
economics instructor at Kirkwood Com- 
munity College in Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
set Out to learn everything she could 
about the personal affairs of her friend 
State Senator Minnette Doderer The 
Johnson County auditor's files disclosed 
that her house was valued at $47.1 10 
and that her property taxes were 


$1,252.94 a year. An official at an Iowa 
City bank had no qualms about telling 
Weston that a $500 check on Doderer's 
account would clear, meaning that she 
had a 


balance of at least that much 





Just as readily, an employee at Blue 
Cross—Blue Shield looked up Doderer’s 
file—with the help of her Social Secu- 
rity number, which Weston obtained 
from county voting rolls—and reported 
that she had not filed a claim In the 
past 18 months. From a marriage cer 
lificate, Weston discovered that Doderer 
had been married only once; from birth 
certificates, that she was a housewife 
when her children were born. in 1948 
and 1951. Motor vehicle records showed 
that she had used a $2,000 loan from 
the Hawkeye State Bank to buy her 1976 
Plymouth Valiant and also revealed that 








she is 54, blonde, blue-eyed, 5 ft. 6 in., 
and 140 Ibs 

Weston’s search, which took only 
three hours, illustrates the variety of in- 
formation about a typical American that 
is readily available to any snoop. “And 
I am only an amateur,” says Weston. If 
she had been a professional invesUigator, 
she could have tapped the files of banks, 
credit bureaus, insurance companies 
and Government agencies even more 
extensively—and sometimes illegally 
—to learn details about the Doderer 
family’s investments, debts. shopping 
patterns, charities, hobbies, social life. 






medical history. drinking habits and 
morals (see box) 

This week a seven-member federal 
commission that has studied the inva- 
sion of privacy for nearly two years will 
issue a 654-page report show ing that the 
problem is far worse than most people 
think. The report touches on the threat 
to privacy that stems from Government 
gumshoes but concentrates chiefly on 
the danger posed by private firms. most 
of which operate with no restrictions on 
the information they collect and the way 
in which they use it Says Commission 
Chairman David Linowes. a University 
of Illinois political economist:* “We are 
an information-spoiled society. It’s been 
SO €asy to collect that we just keep on col- 
lecting. Tens of millions of names are 
being pushed around from one organi- 
zauion to another for whatever purposes 
they want them. and we don't know any- 
thing about it.” 

Does He Drink? The privacy prob- 
lem has been intensified by the rise of 
the computer, the relentless superbrain 
that stores mind-boggling masses of in- 
formation. Federal agencies have 3.8 bil- 
lion personal records in 6,753 categories, 
from passport applications to Social Se- 
curity accounts—an average of 18 files 
for every citizen. State and local agen- 
cies maintain at least as many records 
while private organizations store three 
times the federal total. The nation’s larg- 
est credit bureau, TRW Credit Data of 
Anaheim, Calif., keeps records on 55 
million people. The biggest private in- 
vestigator, Atlanta-based Equifax, Inc 
has files on some 60 million people and 
annually churns out about 30 million 
background checks—consisting mostly 
of details on people's health. work his- 
tory and life-styles (“Does he drink a 
lot?”)—for its clients, chiefly insurers 
employers and loan companies 

Once people surrender personal de- 
tails—for instance. to banks in apply- 
ing for mortgages—they lose control 
over the information forever They have 
no legal right to inspect most private 
files to contest or correct them Nor can 
they prevent the records from being 
shared among banks, credit bureaus and 
insurance companies, or shown to em- 


And brother of Sol Linowitz, a former chairman 
of Xerox Corp. and now chief US negotiator for 
a new Panama Canal treaty 


JUST ONE OF EIGHT COMPUTERS AT MARTINSBURG, W. VA., WHERE MILLIONS OF AMERICANS’ TAX RECORDS ARE HELD 





ployers. or turned over to law enforce- 
ment agencies. Says Douglas Lea. coun- 
sel to the Senate Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights: “Privacy is power 
What we're really talking about is 
whether the Government and other 
large organizations will have power over 
the individual.” Warns California Con- 
gressman Barry Goldwater Jr.: “With- 
out a sense of privacy. the Bill of Rights’ 
guarantees cease to function.” 

Executives of the firms at the heart 
of the privacy debate disagree. Indeed 
most information is collected for the best 
of purposes—for example, to enable so- 
cial-welfare programs or the credit sys- 
tem to work. Hal Arnold, an executive 
at Equifax. argues forcefully, “If people 
are going to enjoy the benefits of credit. 
they must be prepared to give up some 
Privacy.” Similarly, this is a social cost of 
demands for more government services 
Says Jerome Bolin. president of Abra- 
ham Lincoln Insurance Co. in Spring- 
field, Ill: “As society becomes more 
complicated, it does become difficult to 
guard people’s privacy. That is the price 
of progress. We can't quit doing business 
because somebody gets hurt.” 

But the Linowes commission found 
that too many Americans are being hurt 
unnecessarily. The commission reports 
that many private investigators do not 
double-check data that may be wrong 
often gather far more information than 
Is needed and sometimes use illegal 
methods. While people have a legal right 
to Know what information is kept about 
them by credit bureaus—so that it can 
be corrected—they do not have a sim- 
ilar right to inspect files maintained on 
them by private investigators, insurance 
companies and other businesses Says 
Linowes: “There were enough stories of 
data misuse to suggest that the poten- 
tial for abuse is limitless.” 

The commission's study focused on 
these areas 

PERSONAL FINANCES. Most banks 
readily make available to Government 
Invesuigators—notably from the FBI and 
Internal Revenue Service —records of 
customers’ checks. Few banks notify the 
customer when the Government noses 
in. Worse, the commission found. bank 
employees often turn over records to pri- 
vate investigators 

Government and private snoops also 
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have easy access to the records in cred- 
it bureaus and credit card companies on 
the income, job history, shopping hab 
its. travel and entertainment expendi- 
tures of more than 100 million Amer- 
icans, Even the most elaborate 
safeguards cannot prevent unauthorized 
snoops from getting at the information 
Last year TRW Credit Data discovered 
that a ring of criminals. for fees of $600 
to $1,000. was cleaning up bad credit 
records stored by TRW’s computer 

The firms freely exchange files with 
each other; thus a mistake made by one 
of them can be quickly compounded 
The commission found that credit bu- 
reaus often mix up people with similar 
names, resulting in unwarranted refusals 
of credit. The firms can keep adverse in- 
formation on file for up lo seven years 
so a deadbeat who reforms cannot eas- 
ily start afresh 

INSURANCE PROBES. These provide 
an almost inexhaustible supply of horror 
stories. Denver District Attorney Dale 
Tooley discovered that 55 insurance 
companies used Factual Service Bureau 
Inc. of Chicago, whose gumshoes imper- 
sonated clergymen and doctors. This en- 
abled them to winnow information from 
hospitals. the FBI, the Veterans Admin- 
istration, the Social Security Adminis- 
tration and the IRS. Because of Tooley’s 
probe. 20 individuals and companies 
including Factual Service. Home In- 
demnity Co. of New York. Northwest- 
ern National Insurance Co. of Milwau 
kee and Reliance Insurance Co of Ohio 
—are being prosecuted for theft 

The Linowes commission also found 
that insurance investigators often col- 
lect data from neighbors on people's 
sex lives (“Is she promiscuous?”) and 
marital histories. even though no stud- 
les show that either affects life spans 
or accident rates. The investigations are 
sometimes shoddy because many firms 
employ part-time students. off-duty po- 
licemen, housewives and retired people 
as probers. James Millstone. an assis 
tant managing editor of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, was refused auto insur 
ance by Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co 
of San Francisco because of phony in- 
formation obtained from an elderly 
neighbor, who was mad at Millstone be- 
cause he pul up antiwar demonstrators 
at his home. The neighbor falsely told 
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an investigator for O'Hanlon Reports 
Inc. of New York that the editor was a 
long-haired, bearded hippie who let his 
children run wild, had been evicted from 
three previous residences and was sus- 
pected of using drugs. Because the in- 
vestigating agency made no attempt to 
double-check, Millstone won a land- 
mark court judgment of $40,000 from 
the firm 

MEDICAL RECORDS. These are rou- 
tinely—and legitimately—turned over 
to insurance firms. But medical infor- 
mation is sometimes passed out to cred- 
it investigators, Government agencies 
and employers. Some managers also 
learn details of their employees’ health 
from insurance claims that are pro- 
cessed by their own companies’ med- 
ical departments 

The Government's growing role in 
paying for medical treatment poses an- 
other problem. To process Medicare 
claims, two insurance companies were 
given access to the bare minimum of in- 


Supersleuthing: Fair Means or Foul 


Need to check out a job applicant? 
Get rid of some electronic bugs? Find 
out about the extracurricular activities 
of a wandering mate? Look into a cred- 
it rating? Nick Beltrante—a remarkably 
active private eye—may be your man. 

A stocky fellow with curly red hair, 
Beltrante, 49, runs Investigations, Inc., 
his own twelve-person detective agency, 
out of Alexandria, Va. He is just as 
proud of the autographed pictures of 
George McGovern and Gerald Ford on 
the wall as he is of the electronic tools 
of his sometimes esoteric trade. It was 
he who debugged the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee headquarters in the 
Watergate after the White House 
plumbers were caught wiring the place 
And four years later, Ford’s election 
committee hired Beltrante to screen ap- 
plicants for key strategy posts 

© 

Beltrante admits that he breaks the 
law almost every day, and he boasts il- 
legal sources in state and federal law en- 
forcement agencies, banks and credit 
bureaus. He claims he can call upon 
friendly congressional aides to pry out 
private reports on people from the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, the Department 
of Defense and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. He will pay an employee of Ma 
Bell as much as $250 for an unlisted 
phone number, but notes that the pay- 
ola has inflated from $25 before passage 
in 1974 of the Privacy Act, designed to 
shield citizens from at least some inva- 
sions of privacy by the Government 
Since then, Beltrante gripes, some of his 
phone company sources have dried up, 
although the law does not directly 
threaten them 

Says Beltrante: “If I can get a per- 


son’s full name, date and place of birth, 
and Social Security number, I can find 
out anything else I want to know.” Just 
that much was enough for him to begin 
unraveling the finances of Robert D 
Johnson, a former Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. employee involved 
in a $26 million wine-importing scheme 
exposed as a fraud by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Beltrante got 
Johnson's personnel file from a source in 
the phone company. Then he made con- 
tact with half a dozen of his sources in 
banks and discovered that Johnson had 
several checking accounts and a few out- 
standing loans. From statements that 
had been made to get the loans, Bel- 
trante learned that Johnson held securi- 
ties worth about $100,000. Through a 


broker friend, Beltrante got the name of 


Johnson’s broker, who confirmed that 
Johnson had a secret Swiss account 
Finally, through Italian sources, Bel- 
trante learned his Swiss account number 
and the size of his trove: $2 million 

In another case, a 17-year-old run- 
away kept calling her parents collect 
Using phone company records, Bel- 
trante tracked her to a rundown house 
in a West Coast city. Not long ago, the 
wife of a federal judge asked him to 
check what her husband was doing 
while traveling to hear cases. She had 
the names of the two credit cards he used 
—enough for Beltrante’s sources in the 
credit card companies to report on the 
errant jJudge’s one-night stands. Trailing 
His Honor on a trip, one of Beltrante’s 
agents watched him pick up young men 
Later, Beltrante presented the dis- 
traught wife with photos of her husband 
doing just that 

Now Beltrante is gathering material 
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formation in the Social Security Admin- 
istration’s records; the information—for 
instance, the person’s birth date and the 
amount of the bill—was needed to ver- 
ify claims. The same computer contains 
highly personal facts, including family 
income, expenditures and assets, that 
are supposed to be kept private. Though 
Social Security officials assured the Lin- 
owes commission that safeguards had 
been designed to keep the insurers from 
obtaining this information, a recent test® 
of the system showed that this was not 
true. Security has been tightened, but the 
goof underscored Linowes’ point that 
“there does not exist a means of guar- 
anteeing complete confidentiality of 
data stored in a computer bank. We just 
don’t have the technology yet.” 

So rapid are the technological ad- 
vances in personal record-keeping that 
the Government has been unable to 
keep pace with controls. Congress en- 
acted the Privacy Act of 1974 to restrict 
abuses by federal officials, but has done 


On a businessman. From a source in the 
CIA, he has learned that his quarry once 
worked for the agency but had to re- 
sign because of mental illness. Beltrante 
and another investigator are “negotiat- 
ing” for details on the man’s history at 
a mental hospital. The potential leaker 
in the hospital wants $500. ‘ 
Once a banker wondered whether 
his daughter's fiancé was really the man 
he said he was: an Army major who had 
never married. Had the father asked the 
military bureaucracy, he might not have 
received a reply for months. Unable to 
wait, he hired Beltrante, who called his 
source at the military data bank in St 
Louis. Yes, the prospective son-in-law 
was telling the truth. It was a rare in- 
stance in which one of Beltrante’s po- 
tential victims had nothing to hide 
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We fly with 
an American accent. 


Sure, the crew looks Korean. 
But step aboard and the feeling is 
wonderfully American. 

Because flying Korean Air 
Lines is a lot like flying an American 
airline. That’s a Korean custom 
you'll truly appreciate. 

It means that our planes are 
built in America. A luxurious fleet 
of wide-bodied 747’s and DC-10's. 

It means that Korean crews 
that fly them, fly them American. 
With a majority of the pilots and 


navigators licensed by the Federal 
Aviation Authority. And every wide- 


bodied jet captain a 15 year veteran. 


A skilled million-miler. 

It means that our lovely 
stewardesses speak American. 
Pampering you in the style to which 
you'd love to be accustomed. 

And it means no surprises. We 
want your flight with us to be as 
comfortable, secure and pleasant 
as we can make it. 


So we give you superb 
American efficiency, combined 
with superb Korean service. A 
custom we take wherever we go, 
and wherever you go with us. 

At Korean Air Lines, we do 
cherish the unique, the exciting, 
the exotic. 

But only on the ground. Not 
in the air. 

And that’s an accent we know 
you'll understand. 
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almost nothing about misdeeds in pri- 
vate business. The Linowes report puts 
forward 162 recommendations for re- 
form. The package may be overdetailed 
and could lead to a costly bureaucratic 
nightmare. But. at minimum. Congress 
should enact legislation that would: 

> Direct credit bureaus. insurance 
agencies, private investigators and em- 
ployers to tell people whether files are 
being kept on them 

> Allow people to see and copy the 
records, to correct misinformation or at 
least get in their side of the story. One ex- 
ception would be medical records. if a 
physician decides that disclosure would 
harm the patient. 

> Prescribe that these agencies tell 
people exactly what will be done with 
the information they provide in apply- 
ing for loans, jobs. insurance policies 
and the like. The organizations would 
have to get the person’s permission 





















AMERICANA 
Headless 


From time immemorial—or at least 
since the first U.S. census was taken in 
1790—the head of household has been 
identified for every house, hovel, plan- 
tation, apartment, co-op, condominium. 
igloo and wigwam to which an intrepid 
census taker could wend his way 

And what could be simpler? The 
husband and father, the old man, the 
breadwinner was readily identifiable 
With rare exceptions, he was a he who 
brought home the bacon, the caviar or 
the grits. His income, his education, the 
number of his progeny, his occupation 
were pondered by sociologists, planners. 
politicians and merchants. No matter 
how henpecked, he was undeniably the 
head of household in the Census Bureau 
Statistics 

No more. In recent years, census 
takers have rung doorbells and had their 
own bells rung by what they found in- 
side. In 1% of the households, male and 
female partners are not married. Even 
when they are, very often both work. 
Sometimes she earns more than he. So 
who is the family head? Ask and you 
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before sharing detailed information 

> Require that court orders be ob- 
tained before banks. credit card com- 
panies and other firms turn over infor- 
mation about individual accounts to 
police. FBI and other Government in- 
vestigators. Unless the judge was per- 
suaded that secrecy was necessary. the 
person being investigated would have to 
be notified and given time to fight the 
subpoena in court 

> Insist that private firms adhere to 
standards that would stop the collecting 
of information that they do not need 
For instance, insurance companies 
should stop gathering details about peo- 
ple’s alleged sexual adventures or the 
condition of their lawns—none of which 
affect the applicant's insurability 

> Outlaw “pretext” interviews—in 
which an investigator impersonates a 
doctor or clergyman to squeeze out in- 
formation that should be kept private 


sometimes hear “he.” sometimes “she.” 
but most often “neither.” 

The Census Bureau knows when it 
is whipped. In 1980. head of household 
will disappear from Census forms 


Escape of the Dolphins 


Big tanks to frolic in. lots of fresh 
fish to eat. two friendly keepers—what 
more could a couple of 350-Ib. female 
Atlantic bottlenosed dolphins want? 
Well. maybe the freedom of the seas 
At least that was the thinking of their 
nighttime caretakers, both former Uni- 
versity of Hawaii students who five 
weeks ago let the dolphins. named Kea 
and Puka. escape into the Pacific from 
the Kewalo Basin Marine Research Fa- 
cility of the University of Hawaii. The 
two men, Steve Sipman. 26, and Ken Le- 
Vasseur, 26, argued that the dolphins 
were “slaves” that were “undergoing re- 
morseless experiments.” 

Now everyone has lost. The Oahu 
grand jury has indicted both keepers for 
grand theft. The Kewalo Basin’s direc- 
tor, Louis M. Herman. discounts the ar- 
gument that the experiments were hei- 
nous: scientists were teaching the 
mammals to understand two-word sen- 
tences by means of computer beeps. and 
the dolphins were on the verge of learn- 
ing three-word sentences. All that re- 
search, which cost close to $500.000, is 
down the drain. Worse. says Herman 
Kea and Puka, untrained to feed them- 
selves and unable to communicate with 
Pacific dolphins, are doubtless dead by 
now, the victims of starvation. sharks 
—and mindless good intentions 


Help Wanted 


New Hampshire seeks temporary 
services of a political scientist (Nobel 
Peace Prize minimum requirement). fis- 
cal troubleshooter (Is New York City 
too easy for you?) or expert magician 
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> Make public and private organi- 
zations destroy or update old credit and 
financial information after a reasonable 
period of time. As Linowes says. “We 
won't tell them what their policy should 
be—whether it is 30 days. 90 days or 
five years—but it has to be reasonable.” 

The commission’s recommenda- 
uons will be sponsored in Congress by 
Goldwater and Edward Koch of New 
York, a conservative Republican and a 
liberal Democrat. Americans clearly 
want action. A Harris poll in March 
found that 3 out of 4 voters back laws 
that would “lay down rules for the way 
business and other private organizations 
should deal with information [about in- 
dividuals].” But the unusual right-left 
coalition in Congress may prove tenuous 
because, says Goldwater. “privacy is a 
subtle issue with no specific constituen- 
cy. It will constantly get bogged down in 
political differences.” 


(Have you ever levitated Mount Rush- 
more?) to untie a Gordian knot. The 
problem: it has no budget. Since mid- 
night June 30. the state has had no legal 
authority to spend a dime: there is no 
payroll: the government is now all 
volunteer 

Faced with a potential $25 million 
deficit. conservative Governor Meldrim 
Thomson Jr. and the two houses of the 
legislature all seek to balance the bud- 
get. They cannot get together on how 
to do it. Thomson. who was re-elected 
last year on a no-new-taxes promise, has 
repeatedly refused to consider any sig- 
nificant tax increase. The house at first 
agreed and approved a budget with 
across-the-board spending cuts. no new 
taxes needed. The senate killed it. Then 
the house passed a budget that would 
avoid the cuts by raising new taxes. one 
of them a 10¢-per-gal. soft-drink tax 
The senate scuttled that one too. No 
matter. Thomson announced that he 
would veto any budget with a soda-pop 
tax. Furious representatives. saying their 
work had been done. recessed the house 
Thomson called an emergency session 
for this week 

Anybody who wants to take a crack 
at the Granite State’s problem should 
just send in a resumé. No salary history 
required 


















What Ever Happened to California? 


Before TIME Correspondent David De Voss moved to a new as- 
signment, he spent nearly five years observing the C alifornia scene 
This farewell essay gives his impressions of his favorite state's cur- 
rent condition 


Atop a bluff ten miles outside Sacramento sits California's op- 
ulent new Governor’s mansion. When former Governor Ronald 
Reagan called for its construction a decade ago, he admonished 
his bureaucracy to design a home that symbolized the bustle 
and promise of America’s fastest-growing state Completed three 
years ago, the residence does indeed capture California's quick- 
silver suburbanity. It has expansive verandas. teakwood floors, 
eight bathrooms and a caretaker assigned to collect golf balls 
sliced off the fairway of a nearby country club. 

But the $1.3 million house is not a home—and it no longer 
symbolizes California. As just about everybody knows by now, 
Reagan's successor, Jerry Brown, refuses to inspect, much less in- 
habit, the abode, conspicuously preferring to bunk downtown in 
a modest $275-a-month apartment. Today this monument to 
the California dream stands cold and mute. an incongruous re- 
minder of an era that no longer exists, 


C alifornians differ over when the dream fizzled. Those ofa po- 
litical bent say the end came last November, when the 
state bucked a Carter tide to vote for Hayakawa and Ford. Some 
argue that the peak came in '74, when gasoline shortages tar- 
nished the freeways and exurbs anchoring California’s life-style 
Others insist that the curtain fell last year, when citizens re- 
alized the inevitability of an earthquake and the consequences 
of a drought. But everyone agrees that the California of the "60s, 
a mystical land of abundance and affluence. vanished some time 
in the ‘70s. 

The golden epoch that gave rise to the California dream 
began when America, disillusioned over the loss of its hero Pres- 
ident, looked west for spiritual renewal. On the edge of the ho- 
rizon it found California. Heretofore dismissed for its aimless 
spirit and shallow purpose, California seemed reborn—or at least 
exciting. While think tanks scanned the future, aerospace tech- 
nicians outfitted adventures to the moon. There was a flour- 
ishing journalistic “underground” and an archipelago of mul- 
tiversities that bristled with post-modern architecture 

Originally a simple mix of ranchers and stucco dwellers, Cal- 
ifornia society had become an exotic mélange riddled with hip- 
pies, surfers and executive dropouts. Out of this sprang a mutant 
pop culture. “Do your own thing” was the golden rule; ambiv- 
alence was its only sin. Mid-life divorce, recreational nudity and 
“Sunshine” LSD were all tolerated in the land of the topless shoe- 
shine. Rock songs advertised the state (Fun, Fun, Fun) and its 
people (Eight Miles High). Thousands of teen-agers headed west 
and were hailed by older Californians seeking a formula for per- 


petual youth. Together they began an inner-directed search for 
a separate reality. Some trekked into the desert looking for Ca- 
staneda’s ephemeral brujo, Don Juan. Others sought to gain an 
identity through encounters in the Esalen Institute’s steamy com- 
munal baths. 

California was no Camelot, but a growth rate higher than 
that of either Japan or Israel was making it a new frontier. With 
70% of its work force employed in the service sector, California 
was the world’s most advanced industrial state Kansas City. 
Mo.’s Midwest Research Institute rated its “quality of life” tops 
in the nation. Few disputed that conclusion, since annual per cap- 
ita income ran 18% above the national average. California was 
the future, and it worked. 

Throughout the '60s, California rode point on reality. It dis- 
covered the Frisbee, embraced vodka and popularized credit 
cards and garage-door openers. The 1964 student protests at 
Berkeley sparked passions on campuses across the country. De- 
troit and Newark symbolized black rage, but Watts was the first 
ghetto to burn. Three years before Wounded Knee fell under 
siege, Indian militants fought for possession of Alcatraz. Almost 
every state had its draft riot, hippie commune and Black Pan- 
ther spokesman—but the phenomenon that each represented sur- 
faced first in California 

California was the media star of the ‘60s. and television 
was its agent. TV loved “the Coast.” It was kinko-pop in Tech- 
nicolor, with Carol Doda for dessert Why trek to states out 
back when legions of braless grandmothers, hirsute cultists 
and banner-waving Chicanos could be filmed within an hour's 
commute of Los Angeles or San Francisco? Under the un- 
blinking gaze of TV, California's every permutation assumed 
cosmic significance. 

The state rushed into the '70s without breaking stride. Its 
gross product was larger than all but five countries’: were Cal- 
ifornia an independent nation. its per capita income would have 
been the world’s highest. Yet, statistics aside, something was 
wrong. Michael Davie noticed the change in his 1972 book, Cal- 
ifornia: The Vanishing Dream: “In the very part of the globe 
where there is the greatest concentration of know ledge and the 
most power Over nature many people had begun to doubt 
whether knowledge and power really did bring worldly hap- 
piness. The economic and technological machine was grinding 
on, but fewer and fewer people thought that its whirrings were a 
prelude to a better future.” 

The decade was scarcely a year old when the nightmares 
began. The demoniac leer of Charles Manson. Confessions with- 
out remorse. An aerospace unemployment line of 180,000 bod- 
ies. Flickering images of a bank burning, Such impulses, such 
possibilities, had always been there beneath the glitter, but once 
they surfaced, it was hard to see Utopia any longer. Suddenly, a 
1971 California poll showed that half the state’s recent arrivals, 








plus a full third of its permanent residents. would leave if given 
the chance. This was big news. By 1972 California migration 
was 90% below the annual rate of 300,000 who entered during 
the ‘60s. The recession of 1974 destroyed California’s illusion of 
invincibility. Weaned on the high-test economy of the “60s. the 
state sputtered and wheezed as it geared down to the era of lim- 
its. It seemed to have more than its share of problems Comp- 
ton’s street gangs and the Mexican Mafia of East Los Angeles 
were just as bad as their counterparts back East. Men com- 
mitted to zero defects and preoccupied with cosmic realities began 
to wonder if air you could taste was fit to breathe. California 
was distinctive no longer. The state that waltzed through the 
‘60s now faced the same problems as those antediluvian prov- 
inces east of the Rockies 

Today the spirit and reality of California are different from 
those of a decade ago Nearly two-thirds of the 1,000 think tanks 
Operating eight years ago are moribund. For the first time in 15 
years, both the University of California and California State en- 
rollments are slipping. California’s housing market is Strong, but 
most businessmen remain skittish because ofa 1975 Dun & Brad- 
street Fantus report that ranked the State’s business climate 47th 
among the 48 states surveyed. For the first time in two decades, in- 
dustrial investors, put off by bureaucratic red lape and envi- 
ronmental lobbyists, are bypassing California to relocate in other 
Sunbelt states. Statewide per capita income is still above the na- 
tional average, but it is declining, as are the populations of Los 
Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 


T hough it seems robust, Hollywood has not escaped the 
results of lowered expectations. The five major studios 
this year will each release only eleven to 17 films, about half 
the number each would have produced a decade ago Money 
is not the problem—film budgets have doubled since 1973 
George Lucas’ Star Wars and soon-to-be-released extravaganzas 
by Francis Coppola and Steven Spielberg have a combined 
price tag of more than $63 million. Unfortunately, the studios’ 
reliance on blockbuster epics means that fewer experimental 
movies are being made. The state’s once sassy underground 
press has become superfluous, even insipid. Rock groups like 
the Eagles, who once celebrated the ambience of their adopted 
state with songs like Peaceful Easy Feeling, now look on Cal- 
ifornia as a latter-day Weimar Republic inhabited by ghoulish 
sybarites and double-knit hucksters 
California’s current mood does not greatly surprise its de- 
mographers. Having skewed its population by welcoming suc- 
cessive waves of youth, it is now suffering the “baby-boom dol- 
drums” of a generation confronting its inevitable mortality 
Sociologists view the despair as something that logically follows 
a period of growth, the end of heady promise. But they worry 
about the effects of a prolonged malaise. Observes University of 
California Sociologist Neil Smelser: “There is abundant evidence 
that California is presently in a state of psychological depression 
because of the hollow notion that things are running out. Cal- 
ifornians believe the best is behind them.” 


Of course. the California dream was doomed from its in- 
ception; a society based on the illogic of instability is no society 
at all. Once every institution is toppled and all behavior pat- 
terns are violated, the euphoria of freedom turns to boredom 
Today the vitality of Los Angeles is beyond dispute. but San Fran- 
sisco’s health is questionable. The city that spawned a coun- 
terculture now leads the nation only in suicide and cirrhosis of 
the liver. Nor is California any longer a rollicking trend setter 
While innovators in other states experiment with megastructures 
and mass transit, Californians dawdle with their latest amuse- 
ment: the video game 

Should California be written off? Hardly. Many Califor- 
nians believe they are now embarked on a new, more modest 
adventure. Esalen continues to shelter 5.000 people a year, but 
instead of vagabonds, its clientele runs to corporate executives 
Innovation can be found in the present climate. but it now 
occurs quietly. less flamboyantly. Instead of protesting. the 
University of California's 125,000 Students employ a lobbyist 
(at $84,000 a year) to battle the legislature. Nearly a dozen 
“open universities” in the Bay Area alone provide a less struc- 
tured, tutorial approach to learning. The ruddy affluent of 
Marin County have made holistic medical clinics into com- 
munity centers that sometimes offer their clients life-style- 
evaluation group sessions 

The leader in California's restructuring is Governor Brown 
a Zen egalitarian whose announced goal is “regaining the ideo- 
logical initiative Western society has lost to other parts of the 
world.” Ethnics account for more than 35% of Brown's 1.780 gov- 
ernment appointments. The state supreme court's new chief jus- 
tice and the director of the California department of transpor- 
tation are women—as are 541 other Brown appointees. Reforms 
do not end with quotas. Once bastions of professional courtesy. 
the state’s regulatory boards are being filled with ordinary cit- 
izens. The medical board’s vice president is a black woman auto 
worker. A tough coastal commission protects what remains of 
California’s 840-mile coastline. A new law freezing the state’s ag- 
ricultural acreage will halt the untamed growth of suburbs. Smog 
is down 50% in the L.A. basin because of suff fines and sur- 
veillance. Two-thirds of a projected $2.5 billion state budget sur- 
plus has been earmarked for public school financing and mid- 
dle-class tax relief. 

Sul, all this is very far from the image of Utopia that was so 
seductive in the ‘60s and early ‘70s. Perhaps the pursuit of Uto- 
pia has become small bore everywhere, concentrating on traffic 
control, garbage compactors and the blessed ability to breathe 
even half-clean air. The loss seems greater in California because 
there the expectations were so much greater than elsewhere. If 
the continent once seemed to tip west, allowing all things un- 
attached to roll to the Golden State on the Pacific, it has by now 
regained its equilibrium. California has clearly lost the magic it 
once had, but it is not ready to concede that magic to any in- 
heritors. Despite the state’s export of so much of its culture and 
mores to the rest of the country, it may just be that the essence 
of California does not travel weil 
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PICKETS & POLICE CLASH OUTSIDE GRUNWICK PLANT (LEFT); DEMONSTRATORS WEARING PIG MASKS TO MOCK BRITISH BOBBIES 


BRITAIN 


The Unions Scuttle the Social Contract 


Scarcely able to be heard above the 
relentless heckling in the audience, Brit- 
ain’s veteran trade union leader Jack 
Jones shouted a warning: “If you sup- 
port this motion, you will not assist the 
government. You will paralyze it and in- 
deed stand in danger of destroying it.” 

Ignoring the plea of their chief, del- 
egates to the convention of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union last 
week voted for a motion that effectively 
scuttled the landmark agreement on 
wage restraint between Britain's unions 
and the Labor government of Prime 
Minister James Callaghan. The vote to 
demand substantial wage increases was 
a deep personal humiliation for Jones, 
who in 1973 had helped draw up the 
agreement. In a weary voice, he declared 
that the TGWU action would lead to “a 
wage scramble, renewed inflation, in- 
creased unemployment and new trouble 
for the pound.” 

No-Confidence Vote. It could also 
lead to the fall of the Labor government 
The agreement on voluntary wage re- 
straints, grandly dubbed the “social con- 
tract,” had constituted the Callaghan 
government's most compelling argu- 
ment for remaining in office. If the 
Labor Party is unable to control or mod- 
erate the unions’ wage demands, thus 
further aggravating inflation (now run- 
ning at 17% annually), Callaghan could 
face a no-confidence vote in the House 
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of Commons that he would probably 
lose. The resulting election might be a 
Tory landslide. Already David Steel has 
threatened to withdraw his pledge to 
support the Callaghan government with 
the 13 crucial Commons votes of his Lib- 
eral Party if no effective new agreement 
on wage restraints is forthcoming 

The prognosis is grim for new talks 
on restraints. Until now the TGWU’s ad- 
herence to the contract had discouraged 
other unions from breaking the wage- 
restraint agreement. With 1.9 million 
members, the TGWU is the largest sin- 
gle union within the umbrella-like 
Trades Union Congress, which osten- 
sibly represents organized labor in Brit- 
ain. Now other major unions are de- 
manding release from the agreement 
At the mine workers’ union convention 
in Tynemouth last week, delegates rep- 
resenting 262,000 members voted to de- 
mand raises by Nov. |. The 1.3 mil- 
lion-member engineers’ union has also 
voted against further wage restraints, 
and a host of smaller unions are ex- 
pected to follow suit, creating a sudden 
and inflationary wage explosion at the 
end of this month. This week Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Denis Healey 
meets with TUC leaders. He hopes to per- 
suade the trade union body to join the 
government in an appeal to hold down 
wage demands. In exchange for this sup- 
port, the government is expected to 


promise some form of price controls 

Meanwhile, a 46-week-old strike in 
London has become a riveting symbol of 
the Labor government's failure to keep 
labor peace. Charter Road in northwest 
London has become the scene of ugly 
battles between police and protesters as 
a result of a walkout at the Grunwick 
Film Processing Laboratories 

Just Nonunion. The strike, which 
has been dubbed “the Grunwick siege’ 
by pro-Tory London papers, began as a 
relatively simple labor problem. Last 
August Mrs. Jayaben Desai, a tiny Indi- 
an immigrant from Tanzania, walked 
off her job as a film processor in pro- 
test against the low wages ($42.50 a 
week), poor working conditions and 
compulsory overtime imposed on the 
predominantly Asian work force by 
Grunwick’s Anglo-Indian managing di- 
rector George Ward. With six other em- 
ployees, Mrs. Desai joined the Associa- 
tion of Professional, Executive, Clerical 
and Computer Staff (APEX), a moderate. 
nonmilitant, white-collar trade union 
In the next few days, more than 100 
Grunwick employees joined APEX 
Ward, who describes himself as “not 
anti-union, just nonunion,” fired all the 
workers affiliated with APEX and refused 
to meet with the union's organizers 

In retaliation, APEX organized a 
picket outside the plant. For months 
Mrs. Desai and a handful of other 
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‘Enriched 


Flavor 
lobacco! 


MERIT technology making “good taste’a 
reality for low tar smoking. 


There is a way to pack flavor 
extra flavor—into a low tar cigarette 

MERIT proved it 

By cracking cigarette smoke down 
Into separate elements, researchers 
were able to isolate certain “flavor- 
rich” ingredients that deliver taste 
way out of proportion to tar 

The result was ‘Enriched Flavor’ 
tobacco. Tobacco that delivers the 
kind of taste smokers can switch to 


And stick with 


on 








This kind of smoker enthusiasm is 
typical of what smokers are saying 
about the taste of MERIT 


“Congratulations on coming 
out with a low tay low nicotine 
cigarette that tastes like tobacco 
instead of lettuce?’ 


Cia: 
\ ale 


“Iwant to thank you all for 
your super work in producing 
this At cigarette?” 


Miss Jo Arlene Reffor 


York. Pennsylvania 


“Merit cigarettes have 
converted me from a confirmed 
high tar cigarette smoker to a 
low tar smoker.” 


Only one cigarette has ‘Enriched 
Flavor’ tobacco. And you can taste it 





LOW TAR~ENRICHED FLAVOR 


s:8 mg: ‘tar!’ 0.5 oline av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec: 76 
*s:12 mg: ‘tar; ‘0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 








That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health Kings & 100% 
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Steve Johnson is one of a kind. 







Jeanne and Bob Beals 


person service on all the 
of Chesapeake, Virginia, 


policies they’re ever 


areextremely happy A likely to need. 
with their life “y “If we have any 
insurance agent. question about our 






They're very { ( 
pleased with their 
health insurance agent. \ 
They’re completely 
satisfied with their home- 


ue COVerages, oraclaim, 
we don’t have to 

wonder who to call,” 
says Jeanne. ‘‘We just 
call Steve. It’s a real advantage 


owners agent. : having one agent nearby 
‘And we know our car insurance who can help us with everything,” 

man is the best around,” Bob says. “We Having a State Farm family insurance 
feel fortunate to have him so close by.” man can be a real advantage for you. 

| Ofcourse, whatever the Beals think He’s the one agent who’s backed by 
about one agent, they’re bound to think America’s largest homeowners and 

about the others. auto insurer, and one of the largest life 

| Because all of them are State Farm insurance companies, too, 

| agent, Steve Johnson. Asa family And there’s probably one like Steve 
insurance specialist, Steve can provide Johnson in your neighborhood. Check 
knowledgeable advice and person-to- your Yellow Pages, 


STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES Home Offices Bloomington, Illinois 


& Like a good neighbor, State Farm is there. 








Get the color 
right away...and right! 











Imagine. Now you not only get the color right away, you get 
color by Kodak. Bright and vivid, crisp and clear. In pictures that 
come to life—in minutes—right before your eyes. 

If youre using the motorized Kodak EKG instant camera, the 
picture emerges automatically. If you're shooting with the EK4 
camera or The Handle” Kodak's brand-new lowest-priced instant 
camera, a few turns of a little crank will deliver a clean, dry print 
smoothly into your hand. Every print is protected by a textured 
Satinluxe™ finish. 

All three cameras are easy-to-load, and feature automatic 
exposure control and electronic shutter, 

Prices start at less than $40. See your photo dealer for a 
complete demonstration. 
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dismissed employees patrolled in saris 
outside the gates of Grunwick as police- 
men eyed them warily, Unable to meet 
with Ward, APEX enlisted the aid of the 
Advisory, Conciliation and Arbitration 
Service (ACAS), an agency set up by the 
government's 1975 Employment Protec- 
uion Act. 

Ward, advised by the National As- 
sociation for Freedom, a right-wing or- 
ganization made up mostly of business- 
men, refused to cooperate with ACAS. He 
rejected its proposal to poll his employ- 
ees on whether or not they wanted union 
representation. When ACAS polled the 
striking workers anyway, they opted for 
the union. ACAS then recommended that 
the company recognize APEX. But Ward 
went to court to contend that the ballot 
had been improperly conducted 

Last week the High Court began 
hearing arguments on the case. To union 
Officials, it is a crucial test of the govern- 
ment’s support for the trade unions. In a 
characteristic British compromise, Par- 
liament did not empower ACAS to com- 
pel employers to recognize unions: ACAS 
can merely recommend compliance. If 
the court accepts Ward's basic conten- 
tion that he cannot be forced to accept 
APEX, union officials fear there will be a 
host of legal challenges to ACAS recom- 
mendations. Says APEX Official John 
Wall: “If the court rules that ACAS has no 
teeth, there will be hell raised within the 
Trades Union Congress.” 

Mass March. Union leaders con- 
cede that mass picketing is difficult to 
control and may lead to trouble. But they 
argue that Ward's defiance has left them 
with no alternative other than to call for 
support of the Grunwick strikers. A 
mass march of union members and 
strike sympathizers is scheduled for this 
week. Arthur Scargill, arrested by police 
last month when he appeared at Grun- 
wick, promises that 3,000 members of 
his Yorkshire miners’ union will partic- 
ipate in the demonstration 

The Grunwick siege painfully dra- 
matizes the Labor government's precar- 
lous dependence on the trade unions. 
whose unpopularity among nonunion- 
ists is rapidly rising. Against the back- 
drop of the large-scale workers’ revolt 
against wage freezes, the Grunwick 
strike reinforces the public Impression 
that trade unions are uncontrollable 

This perception was strengthened by 
the refusal of postal workers to process 
mail from Grunwick to its film-service 
customers. After ignoring pleas from 
postal union officials to stop their illegal 
blockade, 100 workers were suspended 
without pay. They showed up at the lo- 
cal sorting office anyway, delivering 
mail to private homes in the area before 
postal officials closed the office 

Lacking the legal authority to im- 
pose a solution, the Labor government 
and the courts appear to be powerless 
Indeed, the Grunwick siege has raised 
some fundamental questions about the 
ability of Britain's democratic institu- 
tions to resolve labor disputes 
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PAKISTAN 


‘Sir, the Troops Have Come’ 


They made their move in the mid- 
dle of the night. almost apologizing for 
their coup. Shortly before 2 o'clock last 
Tuesday morning, a group of officers de- 
scended on the Prime Minister's resi- 
dence in Rawalpindi. “Sir, the troops 
have come,” a servant advised Prime 
Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. The Prime 
Minister took the news stoically, gath- 
ered his wife and children on the lawn 
of the official residence, had coffee and 
ordered his bags packed. He then moved 
to the Governor's Mansion in the near- 
by hill resort of Murree, some 30 miles 
away. Behind padlocked iron gates, 
guarded by paratroopers, Bhutto was 
comfortably confined with an aide and 





GENERAL MOHAMMED ZIA UL-HAQ 


a special shipment of books. The leader 
of the coup. Pakistan's self-effacing 
army chief of staff, General Mohammed 
Zia ul-Hagq, was not even mentioned by 
name when the government radio in- 
terrupted a broadcast with a brief an- 
nouncement of the takeover 

Shortly after Bhutto was deposed, 
the soldiers went to the home of the op- 
position leader, retired Air Marshal As- 
ghar Khan. After saluting, they arrest- 
ed him and drove him to a government 
rest house. The head of Bhutto's federal 
security force, several of his intelligence 
chiefs and most members of his Cab- 
inet were also rounded up and placed 
In “temporary protective custody.” So 
were other leaders of the nine Parties 
that comprise the opposition Pakistan 
National Alliance 

All in all, no more than 50 people 
were arrested. The coup was bloodless. 
the country calm. TIME New Delhi Bu- 


reau Chief Lawrence Malkin. arriving 
by road from India without a visa, was 
quickly admitted at the border. “Good 
news,” remarked an immigration offi- 
cer. “Now we have the army, and they 
will give us elections.” 

That, in fact, is exactly what the mil- 
itary leaders promised. The army ruled 
Pakistan from 1958 until the 1971 civil 
war, which ended with the secession of 
East Pakistan (now Bangladesh). This 
time the officers show no inclination to 
stay in power any longer than neces- 
sary. In his broadcast to the nation, Zia 
declared that the army would guarantee 
elections in October and then return the 
country to civilian rule 


FORMER PRIME MINISTER BHUTTO 
A round of cheers after a bloodless, almost apologetic coup. 


The general also said that President 
Fazal Elahi Chaudhry would continue 
as head of state. the 1973 constitution 
would remain in force, and he himself 
would serve as martial-law administra- 
tor. The chief justices of the high courts 
in the four provinces, he added, had 
agreed to serve as provincial governors 
Zia’s announcement brought a round of 
cheers even from opposition politicians 
They assumed that the military take- 
over would increase their chances of 
winning the elections 

The crisis stemmed from the March 
elections, in which Bhutto's ruling Pak- 
istan People’s Party yielded only 36 of 
the 200 National Assembly seats to the 
Opposition. The P.P.P. polled an incred- 
ible 93% of the vote in Punjab, the coun- 
try’s most populous province and an op- 
Position stronghold. It was a dazzling 
victory—except that practically every- 
body in Pakistan assumed that the elec- 
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tions had been massively rigged by Bhut- 
to's zealous supporters. Accordingly, the 
Opposition alliance immediately em- 
barked on a campaign of rioting, loot- 
ing and strikes, which carried with it a 
threat of civil war. Nearly 300 people 
have been killed in the violence so far 

Bhutto became a national hero for 
restoring the country’s morale after the 
1971 war. His popularity, however, was 
badly eroded in recent years by his high- 
handed ways. After the March elections, 
he tried doggedly to come to terms with 
Opposition leaders on conditions for 
holding new elections in the fall. He im- 
posed nationwide prohibition of alcohol- 
ic beverages in an effort to win the sup- 
port of conservative Muslim elements 

Shattered Pride. Meanwhile, the 
army was assigned the unpleasant task 
of maintaining the peace. The soldiers, 
whose pride had been shattered by the 
1971 defeat, once again found them- 
selves taunted and reviled by demon- 
strators for supporting an unpopular 
government. “Zia, Zia, bhe-hiya (Zia, 
Zia, shameless]!” became a popular slo- 
gan against the army leader. Four brig- 
adiers and several dozen field-grade of- 
ficers in Lahore resigned rather than 
follow orders to fire on unruly mobs. 

Zia, 53, was appointed chief of staff 
by Bhutto last year over several higher- 
ranking officers because of his reputa- 
tion as a nonpolitical “soldier of Islam.” 
But finally Zia decided to take action, 
alarmed by increasing clashes and the 
distribution of weapons to Bhutto's sup- 
porters. As he told the nation last week, 
“When the political leaders fail to steer 
the country out of a crisis, it is an in- 
excusable sin for the armed forces to sit 
as silent spectators.” 

Wild Pony. At first it seemed doubt- 
ful whether the army would allow Bhut- 
to to take part in the election campaign 
But at week’s end. Zia emphasized that 
the former Prime Minister was free to 
participate. In fact, added Zia, “I hope 
he will come back and stand for elec- 
tion.” Whether the brilliant, mercurial 
Bhutto will decide to do so, however, is 
not yet clear. He is still popular with 
much of the peasantry, and he may well 
emerge from detention to rally his sup- 
porters, perhaps denouncing the army 
for its intervention (and even for the 
country’s growing economic troubles) 
On the other hand, if he senses defeat, he 
may stay out of the campaign and watch 
the opposition coalition fall apart—leav- 
ing the conservative religious parties in 
one group and the moderate, urban-ori- 
ented parties in another. Bhutto would 
then be in a strong position to rebuild his 
Own party as a centrist coalition 

It is also possible that in the end 
the army will once again yield to the 
temptation to remain in power, partic- 
ularly if the outcome of the October 
voling is not decisive. Observes Corre- 
spondent Malkin: “The generals may 
discover that they are still riding a wild 
frontier pony and may find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to dismount.” 
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PATRIOTIC FRONT LEADER ROBERT MUGABE & ZAMBIAN PRESIDENT KENNETH KAUNDA 


AFRICA 


Voting for the Gun Barrel 


For most of its 14-year existence, the 
Organization of African Unity has be- 
lied its grand title. Last week represen- 
tatives from 48 of the OAU’s 49 member 
nations gathered for their four-day an- 
nual exercise in disharmony at a spank- 
ing-new conference center in Libreville, 
the sleepy seaside capital of Gabon 
Shortly after Host President Albert-Ber- 
nard (“Omar”) Bongo pleaded for “a 
summit at which we talk about what 
unites us, not what divides us,” Chad ac- 
cused Libya of seizing 45,000 sq. mi. of 
Chadian territory. Ethiopia charged 
that it was the victim of a “coordinated 
conspiracy” of aggression led by Soma- 
lia and Sudan. Somalia countered that 
Ethiopia was in fact an aggressor guilty 
of “black colonialism,” “murder” and 
“massacres.” Benin did not even bother 
to attend the summit because it blames 
Gabon for last January's attempted coup 
against Benin President Mathieu Ker- 
ekou. Hoping to cool tempers, Nigeria's 
head of state, Lieut. General Olusegun 
Obasanjo, observed that “intra-African 
quarrels now constitute a real threat to 
peace and harmony in our continent.” 

The closest the summit came to con- 
sensus was on how to end white rule in 
Rhodesia. For years black nationalists 
have been divided between relative 
moderates. such as Bishop Abel Muzo- 
rewa and the Rev. Ndabaningi Sithole, 
and the more extreme forces, which now 
call themselves the Patriotic Front. 
headed by Joshua Nkomo and Robert 
Mugabe. The moderates. while willing 
to accept a gradual transfer of power, 
have also been insisting that black Rho- 


desians be allowed to choose their lead- 
ers in free elections. But the Patriotic 
Front wants first to take power and then 
hold elections. Demonstrating their abil- 
ity lo separate ideology and gastronomy. 
delegates feasted on Rhodesian beef and 
lamb at Libreville banquets, then ap- 
proved a resolution, proposed by Zam- 
bia’s President Kenneth Kaunda, that 
virtually recognizes the Patriotic Front 
as the sole representative of black na- 
tionalists in Rhodesia. The front was 
designated as the only legitimate recip- 
ient of OAU financial aid 

One Faction. Senegal’s Leopold Se- 
dar Senghor, and Felix Houphouet-Boi- 
gny of the Ivory Coast. proposed that 
all black nationalist leaders be given 
equal OAU endorsement. But other del- 
egates were influenced by Kaunda. 
whose backing of the Patriotic Front was 
a dramatic switch from his previous 
backing of all Rhodesian black nation- 
alist movements. The Zambian leader 
concluded that OAU support for one fac- 
tion would make a post-independence 
fight for political control less likely. He 
also endorsed Mugabe's argument that 
majority rule can be won only by armed 
conflict. Declared Kaunda: “A new 
Zimbabwe [Rhodesia] can only be born 
out of the barrel of a gun.” 

The OAU resolution once again un- 
derlined the folly of Rhodesian Prime 
Minister lan Smith’s policy. Had it not 
been for his stubborn refusal all along 
to accept majority rule, he could have 
transferred power to the moderates 
some years ago. Now it is probably too 
late, although there is speculation in 
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Salisbury that Smith might propose sur- 
rendering power to a predominantly 
black coalition government that would 
include Sithole, Muzorewa and a num- 
ber of local chiefs 

Smith is under growing domestic 
pressure to resolve Rhodesia's uncertain 
situation. Last week Desmond Frost quit 
as chairman of the P.M.’s Rhodesian 
Front Party and joined twelve other 
Rhodesian Front rebels in the ultra- 
rightist Rhodesian Action Party. This 
new group rejects even the limited con- 
cessions the regime has been making to 
blacks. As disturbing for the Smith re- 
gime is the quickened tempo of the 
“chicken run” —the flight of whites. Be- 
tween 1,500 and 1,700 now leave Rho- 
desia each month; the net loss to the 
country (after accounting for immigra- 
tion) could reach 12,000 this year 

Soviet Intervention. Back at Li- 
breville, what was notably missing from 
the OAU summit was the customary vol- 
ume of anti-West rhetoric. In a stun- 
ning departure from tradition, Sudanese 
President Jaafar Numeiry, whose coun- 
try used to be a Moscow ally, attacked 
Soviet intervention in Africa. He thun- 
dered: “Socialist imperialism will only 
turn the African continent into a vast 
arena of conflict. We do not want to 
replace one imperialism with another 
imperialism.” An Egyptian delegate 
agreed, warning that “the only issue that 
really matters here is that of Soviet in- 
terference in Africa.” The conference 
subsequently adopted a Senegal-pro- 
posed resolution that requested OAU 
members not to seek “foreign interven- 
tion,” nor to allow their territory to be 
used as a “base of aggression” against 
another African state. 

For the host nation, the OAU sum- 
mit offered a rare opportunity to star 
briefly on the world’s political stage. Ga- 
bon—a onetime French colony of only 
600,000 inhabitants that is richly en- 
dowed with oil, manganese and urani- 
um deposits—put on a dazzling perfor- 
mance for its guests. Arriving delegates 
were met at Libreville’s tiny airport by 
fleets of Mercedes, Cadillacs and Rolls- 
Royces and escorted to the conference 
center by siren-screaming motorcycles 
Along the route, thousands of women 
—draped with cloths emblazoned with 
the portrait of President Bongo—sang 
and swayed rhythmically to native 
drums. Exclaimed one overwhelmed ob- 
server: “My God, this makes Disneyland 
look real!” 

The delegates were quartered in lux- 
urious villas and a new ten-story hotel, 
and their gourmet meals were prepared 
by an imported battalion of chefs (one 
from Maxim's in Paris). The estimated 
price tag for the extravaganza (including 
the construction of a six-lane highway, 
a new presidential palace and the con- 
ference-theater complex) was $800 mil- 
lion. That is nearly 75% of Gabon‘s bud- 
get for 1977, in a country whose per 
capita gross domestic product is $2.800 
—the highest in black Africa 
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EGYPT 





Repentance, Retreat and Murder 


Sheik Mohammed Hussein Zahaby. 
64, was sleeping soundly at his home in 
Helwan, 15 miles south of Cairo, when 
four armed men in police uniforms burst 
in and dragged him away. They were 
not policemen. Sheik Zahaby, Egypt's 
former minister of religious affairs and 
a distinguished expert on Islam, was kid- 
naped by youthful Muslim extremists 
who threatened to execute him unless 
the government paid $300,000 and re- 
leased 60 of their comrades from jail 
Even while the government negotiated. 
the kidnapers last week carried out their 
threat. Three days after the sheik’s dis- 
appearance, his body was discovered in 
a house near the pyramids at Giza. He 
had been tortured, strangled and shot 
through the eye 

Egypt has had its share of assassi- 
nations and random killings in the past, 
but there was something malevolently 
different about the Zahaby case. His al- 
leged murderers were members of an ex- 
tremist Muslim sect called Jamaar al 
Takfir wal Hijra (the Society for Re- 
pentance and Retreat), which has blend- 
ed the urban terrorist tactics of West 
Germany's Baader-Meinhof gang with 
something akin to the perverted zeal of 
Charles Manson’s spiritual slaves. The 
society, which believes in repentance for 
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sin and retreat from the evils of the mod- 
ern world. is far more extreme than even 
the archconservative. fundamentalist 
Muslim Brotherhood. The movement is 
bitterly opposed to the government of 
President Anwar Sadat, which has sup- 
posedly corrupted the purity of Islam 
by, among other things, expanding the 
role of women in public life 

Directed by a self-styled “Com- 
mander of the Faithful” named Shukri 
Ahmed Moustafa, the society consists of 
perhaps 500 youths. Three years ago. in 
a clumsy attempt to overthrow Sadat’s 
“atheistic” regime, Moustafa’s followers 
attacked the Egyptian Technical Mil- 
itary Academy at Heliopolis and pro- 
voked a battle with guards in which elev- 
en people died and 27 were wounded 
A year later townsmen of the Nile Val- 
ley village of Minya complained that the 
group was brainwashing their daughters 
and carrying them off as concubines 
One young girl was even persuaded by 
the group to commit suicide as an atone- 
ment for her alleged sins 

Religious Extremists. Sheik Za- 
haby was apparently chosen as the 
group's latest victim because of a re- 
cent book in which he attacked Is- 
lam’s religious extremists. As Minister 
of Religious Endowments and Al Azhar 
affairs, Zahaby had also worked to elim- 
inate the society. His murder provoked 
a religious and political storm. The 
council of u/ama, or scholars, of Cai- 
ro’s Al Azhar University, the most ven- 
erable group of theologians in Islam, 
solemnly denounced the extremists for 
“violating the teachings of Islam” by 
killing a brother Muslim. Police, mean- 
while, launched a dragnet that hauled 
in 190 sect members. At week's end 
Moustafa was nabbed by police and re- 
portedly confessed to having ordered 
the assassination. A young bricklayer 
has admitted he shot Zahaby. But three 
bombs believed to have been set by 
the group exploded in Cairo, one in- 
juring four people, and officials were 
far from certain that the danger from 
repentance and retreat was over 
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ARAB BANK IN BEIRUT THAT HANDLES P.L.O. FUNDS 


PALESTINIANS 








ARAFAT PHOTO HANGING IN CLOTHING FACTORY 


The Well-Heeled Guerrillas 


When Syrian forces began attacking 
Palestinian troops and their Muslim left- 
ist allies during the Lebanon civil war, 
a worried Yasser Arafat flew to Saudi 
Arabia seeking help. To the dismay of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
leader, the Riyadh government refused 
to intervene with Damascus. Bul as a 
kind of consolation prize, Crown Prince 
Fahd expansively wrote Arafat a check 
for $5 million 

That modest gift—no strings at- 
tached—was in addition to the $25 mil- 
lion that the Saudis annually fork over 
to fedayeen organizations. Depending 
on their oil wealth, other Arab states 
chip in with similar but smaller tokens 
of support, while such ideological allies 
of the Palestinians as the Soviet Union 
and China contribute arms and other 
materiel. In fact, despite the much pub- 
licized poverty and squalor of the ref- 
ugee camps that provide the fedayeen 
with a power base and a manpower pool, 
the Palestinians have what is probably 
the richest, best-financed revolutionary- 
terrorist organization in history 

Last year, for example. the P.L.O.. 
its frequently insubordinate members 
and other guerrilla groups like the Pop- 
ular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine, who prefer to remain out of the 
P.L.O. umbrella, took in an estimated 
$90 million. The bulk of the money 
—about $70 million—came from Arab 
governments either in the form of in- 
dividual donations or as part of the $29 
million a year provided jointly by the 
20 governments of the Arab League. In 
addition, the 300.000 or so Palestinians 
working in the oil states regularly 
have 5% of their pay withheld by host 
governments: this head-tax revenue. 
amounting to about $10 million at pre- 
sent. is forwarded to the P.L.O.. al- 
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though not always as promptly or as 
completely as the Palestinians wish 
Complains Rifaat Nimr. deputy chair- 
man of the P.L.O. financial committee 
“Dubai, for instance, seems to mistake 
the initials P.L.O. for Dubai municipal- 
ity and keeps the tax for itself.” 

Palestinians living outside the Mid- 
dle East, including at least 150 multi- 
millionaires in Europe and the Western 
Hemisphere, make regular and generous 
contributions to the cause. The move- 
ment also earns revenue by operating 
business enterprises, including a modern 
$8 million chicken farm in Syria. For a 
lime Palestinians ran a popular and 
profitable discothéque in Rome. It was 
shut down by authorities. presumably 
because it might serve as a target for Is- 
raeli counterterrorist attacks 

Every so often, Palestinian coffers 
have been replenished with income ex- 
tracted by terrorism. In December 1975 
a group—working with the mysterious 
superterrorist “Carlos’—invaded an 
OPEC meeting in Vienna, killed three 
people and took 81 hostages. The hos- 
lages were gradually released in return 
for a $25 million ransom paid jointly by 
Saudi Arabia and Iran. The loot was 
split. $5 million for Carlos and $20 mil- 
lion for the Palestinians. The Palestin- 
lans also claim to make $5 million a 
year operating an illegal drug market 
inside Israel, using Oriental Jews as 
pushers. 

Since accounting procedures are 
haphazard at best. a few Palestinians 
have succumbed to the tempting re- 
wards of open-collar crime. Two months 
ago. three P.L.O. officials were tossed 
into a fedayeen jail for gambling away 
$250,000 of the organization’s money at 
the gaming tables of Cairo. But as even 
critics of the P.L.O. concede. most of 


the Palestinian leaders emulate the as- 
cetic style of Arafat who, despite inter- 
national renown, dresses in baggy bat- 
Ue fatigues, operates out of a spartan 
office in a Beirut slum. and indulges in 
neither whisky, cigarettes nor women 

Expanding Bureaucracy. The 
largest chunk of the money is still spent 
on training and terrorist operations: last 
week a Palestinian bomb went off near 
Tel Aviv, killing one person and wound- 
ing 26. One of the smaller and poorer 
fedayeen groups, the Popular Democrat- 
ic Front for the Liberation of Palestine. 
took credit for the incident. But an in- 
creasing percentage of the revenues pay 
for a rapidly expanding bureaucracy 
The P.L.O. has opened offices—in ef- 
fect, quasi embassies—in about 100 na- 
uions. Heads of the larger offices in Eu- 
rope and North America receive around 
$1,500 a month along with “represen- 
tation” allowances; by comparison a 
guerrilla private in the fighting ranks re- 
ceives $70 plus family allowances, med- 
ical expenses and social securily 

The war in Lebanon took an unan- 
icipated chunk from the organization 
treasury—according to one reliable es- 
mate about $100 million Although 
most of the P.L.O.’s guns and ammu- 
nition were underwritten by other coun- 
tries, notably Libya, the organization 
has had to care for 4,000 disabled fight- 
ers as well as dependents of the dead 
Widows continue to receive $75 a 
month, parents $25, brothers or sisters 
$10 and children $5 each. Since the war. 
the P.L.O. has founded Samed (Arabic 
for steadfast), a kind of poor man’s con- 
glomerate of 24 factories and workshops 
in Lebanon that provide jobs for 2,300 
disabled fedayeen and Palestinian wom- 
en. They work at such diverse opera- 
tions as handicrafts. ready-to-wear 
clothing, furniture building and film 
making 

Samed is expected to ev entually turn 
a comfortable profit—something that 
appeals more and more to the P.L.O,’s 
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Eaton Update: 


1 Payoff at the truck stop 


Responding to the urgent need for 


better fuel economy, the diesel 
engine manufacturers have « 
veloped high torque engines that 
produce performance and 
economy when geared tc 


ow rpm 
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How much payoff? Fleets 


porting fuel savings up to 10% ir 
many cases 


2 Cutting the cost of 
moving things around 


Eaton's response to the growing 
need for improved efficiency in 
materials handling has been the 
ntroduction of 23 new Yale” lift 
truck models in the last two years 


This has made our line of industrial 
uCks the most up-to-date, as wel 
as the broadest in the industry 








For more than 50 years Eaton has 
been the leader in what is now the 
fastest growing segment of the 
market—electric lift trucks. We stay 
inead by anticipating the chang 
ng neeas of various industries 
where materials handling can ac- 
count for as much as 40% of man- 
ifacturing or processing costs 
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fiscal managers. The organization has 
put together what amounts to an esti- 
mated $60 million to $100 million in- 
vestment portfolio; current holdings in- 
clude ownership of two Beirut hotels. a 
500-room youth hostelry under con- 
Struction in Cairo, shares in shipyards. 
oil tankers and television stations 
abroad, as well as blue-chip holdings in 
U.S. companies that operate in the Mid- 
dle East. Some of this money has even 
been used for the quiet purchase of land 
on the West Bank that local Palestinians 
might otherwise be tempted to sell to Is- 
raelis. These investments have a double 
purpose: they may make the Palestin- 
lans a bit less dependent on the gen- 
erosity of Arab governments, and they 
also serve as advance economic under- 
pinning for a future Palestinian state 
Warrior Image. The assets are 
mainly held through numbered bank ac- 
counts and blind names to prevent Is- 
raeli retaliation—and also to camou- 
flage the wealth of a movement that 
prides itself on its warrior image. Much 
of the investment has been handled by 
the Arab Bank Ltd.. a vigorous Amman- 
based banking house, controlled by Pal- 
estinians, with assets of $4 billion and 
branches or joint ventures in 19 coun- 
tries, including the U.S. The Arab Bank 
is widely known in the Middle East as 
the P.L.O. Bank, but its Jerusalem-born 
president, Abdel Majeed Shoman, 65, is 
handsomely repaid for whatever risks 
he may take in helping his fellow Pal- 
estinians invest their growing wealth 
During the height of the Lebanese fight- 
ing. for instance, Shoman’s Beirut 


branch was heavily guarded by Arafat's 
fighters. While many of Beirut’s 79 oth- 
er banks were being burned and pil- 
laged, the Arab Bank operated without 
interruption throughout the war 





PILOT FAN YUAN-YEN IN TAIPEI 
Greeted by music and firecrackers. 
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TAIWAN 


A Timely Defection 


For Nationalist China, the defection 
to Taiwan last week of Communist 
Squadron Commander Fan Yuan-yen in 
his MiG-19 was the best piece of news 
since the death of Mao Tse-tung nearly 
a year ago. Radio stations played stir- 
ring martial music between special news 
flashes, and people set off firecrackers 
in the streets in celebration 

It was the first defection of a Com- 
munist pilot since 1965, and from Tai- 
wan’s point of view it could not have 
been better timed. President Carter is 
eager to normalize relations with Pe- 
king. Taiwan hoped the defection would 
dramatize popular dissatisfaction with 
Communist rule in China and thus make 
the point that Peking is unworthy of rec- 
ognition by an Administration that has 
put so much emphasis on human rights 

Defector Fan turned out to be an 
ideal spokesman for Taipei's view. “I 
couldn’t take it any more.” he said af- 
ter touching down at Tainan airbase in 
southern Taiwan. “There is simply no 
freedom on the mainland.” Fan, who 
had been thinking of defecting for many 
years, prepared for his escape by listen- 
ing to broadcasts from Taiwan giving di- 
recuions on routes and proper signals for 
defectors to use. His opportunity came 
when his unit was transferred last month 
to a base in Fukien province, just across 
the Taiwan Strait 

He took off at the head of four air- 
craft on a routine training mission. Once 
airborne, he headed for Taiwan. The 
other planes in his group tried to pur- 
sue, but turned back when they saw Na- 
uonalist Chinese jets that had been 
alerted by radar. Fan dipped his wings 
—the signal Taiwan had _ broadcast 
—and his jet was escorted to Tainan 

Ala press conference next day, Fan 
elaborated on his unhappiness with life 
on the mainland. He said that he had 
seen many people “half starving,” and 
that disturbances, particularly among 
tenant farmers, had been widespread in 
Fukien province. He complained about 
the regimentation; all his spare time was 
taken up with political-indoctrination 
classes and “criticism and self-criticism” 


sessions. Despite the strong efforts of 


Premier Hua Kuo-feng’s regime to dis- 
credit the so-called Gang of Four, led 
by Mao's widow Chiang Ch’ing, Fan re- 
ported that supporters of the ousted rad- 
icals still have some limited power in 
the air force 

Fan will get a reward of 4,000 taels 
(Chinese ounces) of gold—worth about 
$556.000 in local currency. His main 
worry was that the wife and three chil- 
dren he left behind would now be per- 
secuted. Fan expressed hope that Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus Vance, on his trip 
to China next month, would ask Peking 
to let his family join him. It is unlikely 
that Vance will ask: it is less likely that 
Peking will say yes if he does 





EIFFEL TOWER’S NORTH PILLAR 


FRANCE 


The Ailing Grande Dame 


She has been reviled as a hideous 
harridan and hailed as a paragon of 
grace. Henry Ford tried to buy her 
Maurice Utrillo painted her portrait 
Poet Vladimir Mayakovsky dreamed of 
transporting her to Moscow. Hitler was 
photographed with her. More tourists 
visit her than the Statue of Liberty 

Alas, that grande dame of the Paris 
skyline, the 1,052-ft.-tall Eiffel Tower, 
is ailing. Parisians fretted last week as 
the French press disclosed that their 
cherished 88-year-old monument was in 
need of $10.5 million worth of repairs 
Most alarming is the condition of one 
of her antique hydraulic elevators that 
take visitors from the second to the third 
observation platform. The newsmaga- 
zine L ‘Express quoted from a confiden- 
tial 1970 report by the tower's chief en- 
gineer, who had warned of the lift’s 
“serious fatigue.” A cylinder might 
burst, he contended, causing the cage 
to make “a rapid and uncontrollable de- 
scent” with its 80-passenger load. The 
elevator has not yet been fully repaired 

Excessive and Exaggerated. The 
tower's infirmities came to light just as 
the Société de la Tour Eiffel, a private 
and profitable management company 
made a bid to negotiate a loan for the re- 
pairs that would be guaranteed by the 
city of Paris. The resulting outcry in the 
press appalled the Société. Scare head- 
lines like WILL THE EIFFEL TOWER DIE? 
were termed “excessive and exaggerat- 
ed.” Still, tourism is down about 10% 
while visitors scanned the struts with 
nervous attention 

Actually, the structure has been no- 
tably accident-free. apart from about 
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380 suicides. But there have been fears 
about the tower from the start. It was de- 
signed by Bridge Builder Gustave Eiffel 
in a competition for the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1889, which celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of the French Revolution 
(among the losing ideas: an oversized 
guillotine, a giant garden sprinkler 
poised over the city). There were dire 
predictions that the structure would 
attract lightning and somehow Kill all 
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 Escapees — 
shot here 


the fish in the Seine. Builder Eiffel dis- 
played his disdain for doomsayers by 
working and entertaining guests in an 
apartment he had constructed at the top. 
He was right: heavy storms scarcely 
sway the tower, and winds pass through 
the lacy ironwork, budging it no more 
than four inches. 

Philosopher Roland Barthes be- 
lieves a large part of the tower's fasci- 
nation is its “fully useless” quality: “It 
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G.|. Watch on a Deadly Border 


Even when hopes for detente have 
been high—and nowadays they are wan- 
ing—tensions between East and West 
have remained all too tangible along the 
border between the two Germanies. For 
more than a generation, elite units of 
NATO and Warsaw Pact forces, the 
world’s two most powerful war ma- 
chines, have faced each other across this 
heavily guarded 836-mile frontier. To 
signal clearly that it remains determined 
to defend Western Europe, even in the 
face of a massive Warsaw Pact arms and 
troop buildup, the U.S. next year plans 
to base an additional 3,800-man infan- 
try brigade in West Germany, near 
Bremerhaven. Meanwhile, crack US. 
units continue to patrol more than half 
the eastern frontier; along with the West 
Germans who guard the entire border 
Two armored cavalry regiments of the 
US. Army, about 8,400 troops in all. 
keep watch on the ground and aboard 
helicopters. 

TIME Bonn Bureau Chief B. William 
Mader recently joined a squad from the 
llth Armored Cavalry Regiment on its 
dawn-to-dusk rounds along a section of 
the border. His report: 


As our Jeeps moved slowly along a 
narrow dirt road parallel to the bor- 
der, the Gls kept their eyes peeled 
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for signs of unusual activity, such as 
East German troop movements or per- 
haps even the sight of Russian units. 
which usually keep themselves well hid- 
den. Occasionally we halted directly 
across from an East German watch- 
tower or work detail; when the G.1s 
peered through their binoculars, they 
could see East Germans peering right 
back. At some spots we were barely 
five yards from the Communist troops 
but exchanged neither word nor ges- 
ture with them. Said Major James Steele, 
a tall, lean Texan: “This is where the 
action is. We all know exactly what to 
do if things blow up.” 

Hideous Fence. One of the pa- 
trol’s main tasks was to note the pro- 
gress the East Germans were making 
in renovating the hideous fence system 
they have built along the frontier to 
stop their citizens from escaping to the 
West. At one location, about 30 soldiers 
—guarded by other troops, in standard 
East German fashion—were sinking 
concrete pilings, stretching mesh wir- 
ing and installing self-firing explosives. 
Apparently the old system, consisting 
of two parallel mesh-wire fences with 
a minefield in front of each, was not con- 
sidered deadly enough. Thus “improve- 
ments” are being made. at a cost of 
about $500,000 a mile 


achieved absolute zero as a monument.” 
In a 1975 book. Author Joseph Harriss 
makes the same point: “Parisians have 
always recognized the human need for 
the superfluous.” The late playwright 
Jean Giraudoux. who was born around 
the time of the tower's conception, came 
to its defense. It has reached an age. he 
observed, “when one likes to have chil- 
dren—and American girls—crawling 
all over one.” 


East German 
border patrol 
on paved roac 


tte ’ bu anacae . 
Gaeagiou do mie leashed to” 


wire runs 





In the new system (see diagram), 
which has now been completed along 
roughly one-sixth of the frontier, the first 
fence has been eliminated, while a deep, 
concrete-lined ditch has been added. It 
is intended to thwart would-be escap- 
ees trying to crash the border in cars or 
trucks. West of the ditch is a minefield. 
then a new close-meshed wire fence that 
begins 3 ft. underground (to prevent tun- 
neling) and rises 10 ft. above the earth. 

Along the fence are antipersonnel 
mines and automatic-firing machine 
guns that are triggered by an electronic 
eye and set up to hit, variously, at knee, 
head or chest level. One part of the old 
system remains: hungry police dogs on 
long wire leashes still roam along the 
fence. Muttered Cadet Wade Schieber. 
a West Point third-year man assigned 
to summer border-patrol duty: “It's hard 
to imagine the dreadfulness of this until 
you see it. It sure isn’t any New 
York-New Jersey state line.” 

Despite the overwhelming odds 
against success, East Germans still keep 
trying to beat the fence. Last year some 
573 fied over the Berlin Wall and across 
the frontier; in the first four months of 
this year. an additional 204 made it to 
the West. But many fail. American pa- 
trols have had to watch helplessly as es- 
caping East Germans have been gunned 
down by the border guards. Under strict 
orders not to violate East German ter- 
ritory, the G.I.s cannot do anything to 
help unless the escapees manage to 
reach West German soil. 
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TEDDY KENNEDY JR. AT WORK IN HYANNIS 








Italian Actress Marilu Tolo took a 
crash course in English in Los Angeles 
and is now speaking it—with brio—in 
a Greek drama on the island of Corfu 
Tolo is on the set of The Greek Tycoon 
the saga of a shipping magnate (Antho- 
ny Quinn) who chucks his mezzo-sopra- 
no mistress (Tolo) in order to marry the 
widow of an assassinated U.S. President 


(Jacqueline Bisset), All fantasy, of 


course. Tolo (pronounced Taw-lo) de- 
scribed her part as that of “a famous 
opera singer, a tempestuous, explosive 


character” who is “not Maria Callas.” If 


there is any resemblance, it is not au- 
dible: Tolo cannot warble a note 
o 

It was his first day as a parking lot 
attendant and Teddy Kennedy Jr. al- 
ready had a traffic jam on his hands 
The problem was not ordinary motor 
ists, however, but reporters and photog 
raphers eager to see Senator Edward 
Kennedy's son at his summer job in Hy 
annis, Mass. Teddy. 15. and four or five 
other youths help passengers bound for 
the Nantucket ferry park their cars in 
the lot of the Woods Hole. Martha's 
Vineyard and Nantucket Steamship Au 
thority. Salary: $2.35 per hour. The job 
is the first for Teddy, who had his right 
leg amputated in 1973 because of bone 
cancer. So far, he is happy with his post 
‘It’s an all right job.” he said, adding 
It's better than not doing anything this 
summer.” He got it “through friends 
As for the future. he guesses that his 
real job won't be along this line.’ 

. 

I love life more now than I did as 

a boy. and I will go on loving it more 


.- 5 "inhlisd 
NONAGENERIAN MARC CHAGALL WITH BIBLICAL MOSAIC IN NICE 








until my last moments.” The speaker 
was Painter Mare Chagall, who celebrat 
ed his 90th birthday last week. For the 
occasion, his friend and fellow Russian 
Cellist Mstislav Rostropovich, helped to 
Organize a gala concert in Nice, not far 
from Chagall’s hillside home in Saint- 
Paul-de-Vence. Among the other per- 
formers who played or sang in his honor 
Violinist Isaac Stern, Baritone Hermann 
Prey and Flutist Jean-Pierre Rampal 
Chagall attended the concert as well as 
a nearby exhibition of his biblical paint- 
ings of the past decade. Said he: “To 


EMPRESS FARAH PAHLAVIIN ASPEN 








work with love in his heart is a paint- 
er’s mission, to make the world better.” 
Besides his artwork Chagall is also dic- 
tating the second volume of his mem- 
oirs (the first volume was written in 


1921-22). Speaking of his discovery of 


the Cote d'Azur after he left Russia in 
1922. he recalled: “I came here to search 
for flowers and birds, the crow and the 
fox, town rats and country rats.” 

- 

Traveling light with only four planes 
(one for her, one for the luggage and 
two for her entourage), the red-haired 
Empress of Iran, Farah Pahlavi, breezed 
through Washington, New York and 
other U.S. cities on a private visit. In 
Aspen, Colo. the Empress, 38, danced 
away the Fourth of July at a local night- 
spot and dropped some petrodollars in 
Aspen shops—after she was escorted 
through town by rifle-toting guards, She 
had come to Colorado to give an ad- 
dress at the Aspen Institute, the re 
nowned think tank of which she is an 
honorary trustee. Her subject: human 
rights and equal distribution of income 
As Henry Kissinger, Robert McNamara 
and other Institute advisers and trust- 
ees listened to the Empress. masked 
demonstrators claiming to be Iranian 
students hoisted signs in downtown As 
pen proclaiming DEATH TO THE FASCIST 


PRINCE CHARLES TAKES A PUFF WITH BLACKFOOT INDIANS 


REGIME OF THE SHAH. The Empress was 
also confronted by demonstrators in 
California and in Manhattan, where her 
speech was interrupted. Responded the 
Empress: “I pray to God to guide us, 
them and me, to walk on the right path 
to serve our country and humanity.” 
s 
The powwow in Gleichen, Alberta, 
last week drew seven chiefs and one 
prince. During a five-day visit to Can- 
ada, Britain’s Prince Charles helped the 
Blackfoot Indian Confederacy celebrate 
the 100th anniversary of its treaty with 
Charles’ great-great-great-grandmoth- 
er, Queen Victoria. The Prince duly lis- 
tened to the complaint of Chief John 
Snow: “We have become a forgotten 
people.” After reassuring the chief that 
the Canadian government was working 
on their problems, Charles got down to 
business: smoking the peace pipe with 
the chiefs and Blackfoot Medicine Man 
Joe Poor Eagle. Later the Prince was 
made an honorary Indian chief and 
dubbed Mekaisto (Red Crow)—the 
same name the Indians had given to the 
Duke of Windsor in the days when he 
was Prince of Wales 
. 
Veruschka has flapped her wings as 
a model, an actress (Blow Up, Flesh Col- 
or}—and now, as a bird. The avian art- 





VERUSCHKA WINGS IT 


work she displays was painted with the 
help of her friend, German Photogra- 
pher Holger Holgerson, her partner in a 
body-painting shop called Mimicry Inc 
Its aim? To use Veruschka as a canvas 
and then photograph her so that she will 
get the greatest possible exposure. Oth- 
erwise, each chef-d’oeuvre would be lost 
forever, washed away daily to make 
room for its successor 

. 

Only one of the two women in the 
wheelchairs is really an invalid. The 
other is just playing a role on the set 
of The Other Side of the Mountain 
Part Il. Part I told the tragic tale of 
Jill Kinmont, a sure bet for the U.S. Olym- 
pic ski team, who skied off the side of 
a mountain in 1955 and nearly died 
Paralyzed from the shoulders down, she 
struggled to recover and went on to 
teach school. Part II tells the sequel 
Jill at 36 meets a long-distance truck- 
er named John Boothe, marries him 
and finds a new happiness. In both 
films Kinmont is played by Marilyn Has- 
sett, who says: “It took a really good 
script to get me back into that wheel- 
chair but I found that I was going to 
play a different woman—one who had 
changed and grown and become an 
open, vulnerable female 


KINMONT & HASSETT IN THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN, PART I 
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The notice posted at Italy's stately 
Park Avenue consulate general in New 
York was harsh: “Owing to the satu- 
ration of Italian universities. the Italian 
authorities have decided to suspend all 
enrollments of foreign citizens for the ac- 
ademic years 1977-78 and 1978-79," 
Similarly blunt notices appeared at Ital- 
ian consulates worldwide. The an- 
nouncement two weeks ago set off a bar- 
rage of angry. incredulous calls from 
parents of many of the 10.000 or so stu- 
dents, in nearly 100 countries. who are 


studying Italian in order to enter one of 


Italy's universities this fall 

Last week the protests were contin- 
uing unabated. In Athens the Parents 
Committee of Greek Candidate-Stu- 
dents and Students in Italy staged 
demonstration in front of the Greek for 
eign ministry. “Our kids were psycho- 
logically prepared for Italy,” fumed Ath- 
ens pharmacist Evangellos Roussos 
president of the committee. “They not 
only studied Italian, but attended cultur- 
al courses. It’s inhuman to do this to 
them.” Other parents and students are 
flying to Italy to protest in person. “The 
timing of the ban came as a total and 
complete shock.” says Albert Schrager 
$4. whose nonprofit Italo-American 
Medical Education Foundation has for 
five years shepherded American medi- 
cal students into Italian med schools and 
invited Italian doctors to do research in 
the U.S 

Soaring Enrollment. The crisis in 
the Italian universities derived partly 
from the student rebellion in the spring 
of 1968, when young radicals took to 
the streets to demand abolition of the 
traditional admissions process that fa- 
vored the well-schooled children of the 
middle and upper classes. Bowing to the 
students’ pressure. the government 
threw open its state-run universities to 
anyone wishing to enroll. The sole re- 
quirements: a yearly tax of $70 and. for 
foreign students. a working knowledge 
of Italian. Since then the number of for- 
eigners has swelled to some 50.000. add- 
ing to the swarms of working-class stu- 


dents taking advantage of the new 
opportunity, At Rome University, for 
example. enrollment has soared from 


88,757 in the 1970-71 academic year to 
134.476 in the current year 

The overcrowding has troubled both 
the universities and the cities that house 
them. Student violence closed Rome 
University for eight weeks during the 
past academic year. Some unemployed 
university graduates—who account for 
about 350.000 of Italy’s | million youth- 
ful unemployed—have joined in the ter- 
rorism of groups like the “Red Brigades 
(TIME, July 4) 

Hardest hit by the prospective ban 
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Removing the Italian Welcome Mat 


are the Greeks, with an estimated 14,000 
students in Italian universities and 1,500 
scheduled to arrive this fall. About 1.500 
U.S. students are currently on campuses 
with another 450 planning to enroll 
75° of them would-be doctors. Reject- 
ed by the 116 highly selective U.S. med- 
ical schools. which accepted only 15,000 
applicants last year out of about 40.000. 
these Americans have been converging 
on Italy in hopes of doing well enough 
during the required six-year Italian stint 
to transfer to a school back home. “We 
would all have preferred to go to an 
American medical school.” admits Steve 
Husecki. 26. a graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity now studying at Rome Univer- 
sity. “It’s a long way to come. and you 
have to learn another language and cope 
with another culture 
Only Hope. To some of the Amer 

icans planning to enroll this fall. Italy 
is the only hope. One such group. 105 
students under the auspices of the Italo- 
American foundation. flew to Perugia 
last week in the face of the ban. Each 
had paid $4.600 for air fare. a summer 
course in Italian at Perugia. and coun- 
seling services. Although offered the op- 
portunity to withdraw from the pro- 
Saag all 105 decided to see it through 
Says Marty Bergman. 22. an Oberlin 
graduate who was turned down by 23 
U.S. medical schools but has been ac- 
cepted by the University of L'Aquila 

Ve believe—we don’t know yet—that 
we're considered to be an exchange 
group and that the new order does not 
include exchange students.” Adds Mary 
di Giogia. 21. who just graduated from 
St. Peter's College in Jersey City. N.J 
“T think the directive was aimed at those 


ITALIAN & FOREIGN STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ROME MULLING OVER THE BAN 
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Students w and don't study 
dul just live there and sometimes cause 
trouble. We intend to go and study 

There is still some hope that the ban 
will be modified. Many Italian politi- 
cians and educators are afraid that the 
new policy will hurt the study of Italian 
culture. Some educators even propose to 
ignore it. The government may in fact 
be softening its stand. According to an 
education ministry spokesman. the final 
law “will take into account the bilateral! 
agreements between Italy and other 
countries.” 

Those students already in the coun 
try are also feeling decidedly unwanted 
even though the ban affects only new- 
comers. Since the ruling was announced 
Greek. Arabic. Spanish and Iranian 
graffiti have blossomed on university 
walls at Bologna. The message: WI 
WANT TOSTAY 


ho go to Italy 
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The Sins of Justice Yarbrough 


“I'm so down. I1l feel better after 1 
really believe that son of a bitch Kemp 
just might as well bite the dust I want 
Kemp wiped away The best thing 
would be to do it myself if | had a gun 
with a silencer 


Dialogue from a grade-B Mob mov 
ie? No. it is the tape-recorded musing 
of Donald B. Yarbrough, 35, associate 
justice of the Texas Supreme Court 
Added to Yarbrough’s other troubles 
which range from 17 civil suits to a forg- 
ery indictment to an 84-count disbar- 
ment petition, the recording may well 





YARBROUGH IN COURT 
God “has forgiven me.” 


herald an early end to one of the strang- 
est Texan judicial careers since the hey- 
day of Hanging Judge Roy Bean 

Only a few months ago, Yarbrough 
had ample reason to exult. The little- 
known Houston attorney had defeated 
a respected San Antonio appellate judge 
for the Democratic nomination to the 
state’s highest civil bench. Outraged bar 
leaders attributed the upset to voters’ 
confusing Yarbrough with Donald H 
Yarborough, a three-time gubernatorial 
candidate (TIME, Aug. 30, 1976). After 
the primary, Yarbrough, a born-again 
Christian and former counsel to Cam- 
pus Crusade for Christ, announced that 
God had instructed him to run for pub- 
lic office and would assist him in judi- 
cial decision-making. Only then was it 
revealed that some 13 suits for bad debts 
and business fraud were pending against 
Yarbrough in various courts 

No Republicans ran against him 


44 


and so Yarbrough easily defeated the 
write-in candidacy of a judge named 
Sam Houston. And though the State Bar 
Association filed disbarment charges 
against him. Yarbrough gloated: “The 
legal establishment has taken their best 
shots and I beat them 

That pronouncement proved prema- 
ture. In May, Houston police happened 
to collar one John Rothkopf, 58, a for- 
mer business associate of Yarbrough 
who had been a fugitive from charges 
that he and Yarbrough got $30,030 for 
a collection of rare coins that they 
had never delivered. Once in custody 
Rothkopf began talking. He said that 
Yarbrough had supplied him with 
forged identity papers to help him hide 
out in Louisiana and Texas for two 
years. While he was a fugitive, Roth- 
kopf claimed, he and Yarbrough had 
discussed assassinating other former 
Yarbrough business partners who were 
now cooperating with the police. The 
newly sworn justice also supplied Roth- 
kopf with an “enemies list™ in March 
after declaring “open warfare on those 
son of a bitches.” 

Closing In. Incredulous police 
strapped a tape recorder on Rothkopfs 
back and photographed him at half a 
dozen furtive meetings with Yarbrough, 
in an Austin motel room and various 
Houston parking lots and fast-food out- 
lets. The tapes reveal a vengeful Yar- 
brough considering a murder contract 
on Bill Kemp. who had been given im- 
munity from prosecution in return for 
testimony about Yarbrough’s role in a 
1974 fraud scheme. At the final meet- 
ing on June 10, however, Yarbrough 
turned cautious: “This is not the time to 
do it. The FBI is investigating me for all 
sorts of things, They're closing in. For- 
get about Kemp and all those other peo- 
ple right now.” 

Harris County (Houston) Prosecutor 
Carol Vance decided there was insuf- 
ficient evidence to justify a murder con- 
spiracy indictment, but he released the 
tapes because “I feel the people of the 
state of Texas should know what type 
of person sits on the Supreme Court 
bench.” An Austin grand jury sum- 
moned Yarbrough and indicted him for 
perjury and for helping Informer Roth- 
kopf to forge an auto title. The state bar 
prepared to add charges Nos. 85 (so- 
liciting a murder), 86 (obstructing jus- 
tice) and 87 (forgery) to Yarbrough’s dis- 
barment petition, which goes to trial 
Aug. |. For their part, the state judicial 
qualifications commission and state leg- 
islature started removal proceedings 

Last week a misty-eyed Yarbrough 
called reporters to his judicial chambers 
to confess his “sins” and “wrongdoings 
Said he: “I have asked my God through 


the power of Jesus Christ to forgive me 
and I know in a very glorious way that 
He has forgiven me.” The justice re- 
fused, however. to answer any questions 
about the details of his “sins 


Caught in the Lineup 


FBI Agent Tommy Cauthen sat in 
his car, fuming. A volunteer for a police 
lineup. due to meet Cauthen on a run- 
down street in Kenosha. Wis.. was more 
than an hour late. As Cauthen was about 
to give up and leave. he spotted another 
man who fit the general description of 
the volunteer—young, medium height 
and black—so the FBI man offered him 
$5 plus a ride home for standing in the 
lineup at the Waukesha County Jail, 40 
miles and an hour's drive away. Without 
hesitation, Willie Walls Jr.. 21. agreed 
and jumped into the agent's car. That 
was to prove to be a bad mistake, but 
Walls had no way of knowing the vaga- 
ries of the lineup system 

Under court order to produce a line- 
up of people who resemble an actual sus- 
pect, police usually scour the area for 
other offenders. or enlist police trainees 
or even idlers to help oult—sometimes 
for a token payment. In this case, au 
thorities were looking for two gunmen 
who had robbed Racine’s Union Sav- 
ings & Loan Assn. of $4.782 on Dec 
30. They had managed to arrest a sin- 
gle suspect, Robert Brantley. Officers 
hoped that two female tellers would pick 
Brantley from among six young blacks 
in the lineup. To the authorities’ aston- 
ishment, both tellers identified not 
Brantley but Walls. Said Cauthen: “I 
was shocked 

Cauthen drove Walls home as prom 
ised, firmly convinced that the tellers 
had been mistaken. A short Ume later 
however, a convicted felon also in the 
lineup told the FBI that he had over- 
heard Brantley and Walls whispering 
about the robbery. Additional evidence 
was marshalled. and both Walls and 
Brantley were put on trial. The jury 
could not agree about Brantley’s guilt 
and the Government dropped the charg- 
es, but Walls was convicted and sen- 
tenced to eight years in prison 

Last week Walls’ court-appointed 
attorney announced he would appeal on 
the ground that Walls should have been 
tried separately from Brantley. Walls. 
who admitted he knew Brantley, none- 
theless insisted on his own Innocence 
pointing out that he had voluntarily 
agreed to stand in the lineup. Said he 
“I'm not crazy. If I'd done it. there’s no 
way I'd even talk to an FBI agent.” But 
Agent Cauthen has a different expla- 
nation for Walls’ actions. Says he: “I 
think Walls suspected I had been wait- 
ing for him, and he didn't want to arouse 
my suspicion. He got into something he 
just didn’t know how to get out of. 
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Twenty- Eight, and Counting . . . 


One after another, the bodies of ten 
men were found lying near southern 
California highways, All were males, all 
were nude, all had been shot in the head 

probably with the same gun. Some 
had been dismembered and stuffed into 
heavy-duty trash bags. Most of the vic- 
tims of what police dubbed The Trash 
Bag Murders also had something else 
in common: they were known members 
of the homosexual community in and 
around Los Angeles 

Police discovered that one victim 
—John LaMay, 17—had been seen in 
the company of two homosexuals: Pat- 
rick Kearney, 37, an electronics engi- 





sheriffs department: “I don’t know if 
we'll ever know the total, because some 
bodies may be beyond recovery.” 

An affidavit filed in the case states 
that a bloody hack saw was found at 
the Kearney-Hill apartment in Redon- 
do Beach. The apartment also yielded 
hair samples and bloodstains that match 
those of the victim LaMay, whose body 

according to the affidavit—was dis- 
covered in a plastic bag taken from the 
Hughes Aircraft Co 

Police say that the two men preyed 
on boys and young men, some of them 
apparently male prostitutes, who fre- 
quented homosexual cruising areas like 
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SUSPECTS HILL & KEARNEY ON WAY TO ARRAIGNMENT IN RIVERSIDE, CALIF 
All had been shot in the head, probably with the same gun 


neer for the Hughes Aircraft Co., and 
his roommate, David Hill, 34, unem- 
ployed. In May, as the investigation 
went on, Kearney quit his job and took 
off with Hill for El Paso, Texas, where 
they went into hiding. But last week the 
two men were arraigned for murder 
They had calmly walked into a sheriff's 
Office in Riverside, Calif., and pointed 
to their photographs on a nearby want- 
ed poster. Said Hill: “We're them.” 
Beyond Recovery. Kearney later 
took police to six sites near the Cal- 
ifornia-Mexico border where, author- 


ities said, “he may have disposed of 


bodies.” At week’s end, police had re- 
covered twelve, and said that Kearney 
and Hill might be responsible in all 
for 28 or more killings, which would 
make the case the largest mass mur- 
der in American history. Says Lieut 
Edward Douglas of the Los Angeles 
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Selma Avenue in Hollywood and Mac- 
Arthur Park in Los Angeles Says Lieut 
Douglas, “We have no indication of 
what the motive was.” Other than the 
fact that some of the victims, at least 
were homosexuals, they appeared to 
have little in common 
For the nation’s homosexuals, stil! 
smarting from the successful anti-gay 
rights drive of Anita Bryant in Miami 
the news of the California murders came 
ata bad time. The Bryant group had ar- 
gued that many male homosexuals prey 
on the young—and indeed some of the 
California victims were leen-agers 
What was more, the press began rehash- 
ing the sex-thrill murders of 27 youths 
by three Texas homosexuals in 1973 
sull the largest proved mass murder 
in America 
Robert Gould. professor of psychi- 
atry at New York Medical College. es- 
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timates that the number of murders 
committed by homosexuals is probably 
no greater, proportionately, than those 
committed by heterosexuals. But he 
adds: “When it’s a homosexual who kills 
ten people or twelve, or whatever. the 
headline is HOMOSEXUAL KILLS. It sticks 
in your mind. You never get the head 
line HETEROSEXUAL KILLS 

The questions raised by the case 
about the problems of homosexual re- 
lationships sharply divide psychiatrists 
as well as psychologists. Are homosex 
uals any more given to aggression than 
the rest of the population? Most ana- 
lysts think not. Says Judd Marmor, past 
president of the American Psychiatric 
Association: “I don’t think there is any- 
thing inherent in homosexuality that 
makes them disturbed people.” 

Bul some experts think that homo- 
sexuals may be more prone to pathol- 
ogy. Says Psychiatrist Gould: “I think 
you will find more disturbed homosex 
uals. The extra fillip of pathology in the 
homosexual is due to cultural opposition 
and discrimination.” Others believe that 
a male homosexual sex relationship has 
more potential for aggression, simply be- 
cause both partners are male; the blend 
of sex and male-to-male rivalry can be 
explosive 

On one point most observers are 
agreed: homosexuals are more vulner- 
able to physical attack because accept 
ing sexual invitations from total strang- 
ers is an established part of the gay 
scene. Says Berkeley Psychologist Mi- 
chael Evans: “Homosexuals are an easy 
population to get access to in some anon- 
ymous way.” Chicago Police Sgt. Rich- 
ard Sandberg puts it more tersely: “The 
Bays are easy prey.’ 


Coke and Angel Dust 


Federal and local authorities last 
week reported disturbing increases in the 
use of a dangerous new street drug called 
PCP and unexpected side effects in one of 
the oldest of highs—cocaine. A summary 
of the findings 





PCP. To chemists, it is known 
as phencyclidine hydrochloride. but 
youngsters on this latest and fastest- 
spreading high know it as “angel dust 
‘rocket fuel” and “goon.” The substance 
packs such an unpredictable wallop that 
the user may lapse into a coma. hallu 
cinate or bristle with hostility. In Cal- 
ifornia and elsewhere, use of the drug 
—especially among teen-agers—has 
reached epidemic proportions. It ac- 
counts for 10% of all drug-overdose 
cases in some Los Angeles hospitals. San 
Francisco authorities suspect that at 
least five murders in the past year in- 
volved users of the compound. First de- 
veloped in the 1950s by Parke. Davis & 
Co. as an anesthetic, PCP produced such 
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extreme reactions during trials thal the 
drug was quickly shelved—although it 
is now sometimes used legally as an an- 
imal tranquilizer. The substance is 
cheaper than cocaine or heroin and 
nearly as available as marijuana in 
many major cities. The drug’s ingredi- 
ents are not only widely known but easy 
to assemble in basement labs. Equally 
important, the drug stirs a reaction with- 
in minutes. Hence it has become what 
one California official calls an instant 
macho symbol: “If you can take it and 
survive, it is evidence that you are a 
real man.” 

COCAINE. Though exact figures are 
hard to pin down, more and more peo- 
ple apparently are getting a kick out of 
this extract of the South American coca 
leaf. Long known as the “society high.” 
cocaine is now being used by everyone 
from affluent suburbanites to drug-sav- 
vy ghetto kids. The National Institute 
on Drug Abuse estimates that almost 
8 million Americans have tried cocaine 
at least once. usually by sniffing it in a 
powdery form (“snorting”). Cocaine’s 
proponents, who included Freud. swear 
by the drug, insisting that it produces a 
sense of euphoria. increases sexual sen- 
sations, reduces fatigue and stimulates 
creative powers. Nonsense, says the 
Federal Government. Heavy use of co- 
caine can cause such side effects as sleep- 
lessness, anxiety, hallucinations and 
even death. Cocaine also creates a strong 
psychological dependence, if not a di- 
rect physical addiction. While he en- 
dorses the relaxation of stiff penalties 
for smoking pot, NIDA Director Dr. Rob- 
ert DuPont opposes any easing of the 
legal restrictions on what he regards as 
a far more dangerous trip. Insists Du- 
Pont: “Cocaine is not like marijuana.” 

As for that drug, NIDA estimates that 
some 36 million Americans have now 
tried pot, By far the largest concentra- 
tion of users is in the 18-to-25 age brack- 
et, 53% of those surveyed said they had 
smoked marijuana at least once. Says 
NIDA: “Despite significant attempts to 
discourage marijuana use, cannabis is 
more than a fad and may well prove to 
be an enduring cultural pattern in the 
U.S.” Other than suggesting that smok- 
ing pot might cause lung damage. NIDA 
ducks the issue of whether the drug pos- 
es a serious. long-term health hazard, ex- 
plaining that the question requires fur- 
ther study. But the agency does note that 
marijuana upsets psychomotor coordi- 
nation, as does alcohol. Indeed. as mar- 
ijuana use increases, so presumably will 
the number of marijuana-related high- 
way accidents. A study of 300 fatal car 
crashes in the Boston area has already 
shown that 16% of the involved drivers 
were apparently under the influence of 
marijuana (alcohol was involved in 30°% 
of the accidents). For this reason. NIDA 
is planning to develop a simple mari- 
juana-detection test, similar to those 
used for alcohol. so that police can 
quickly determine whether a motorist 
is too “high” to drive 
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Paris’ Prodigal Son Returns 


If any American painter is entitled 
to be considered the prodigal son of 
French modernism, it is Robert Moth- 
erwell. Soa festive sense of homecoming 
rises from the retrospective of some 150 
Motherwell paintings and collages be- 
ing shown throughout the summer at the 
Museum of Modern Art of the City of 
Paris. At last month’s opening. one could 
almost hear the squeals of the fatted calf 
on the block 

Today. at 62. Motherwell is an 
American master (one of the very few 
around), but that is a recent reputation 
Through the ‘40s and “50s in New York 
when he was the youngest of the orig- 
inal abstract expressionist group. his 
conscious Francophilia set him rather 
apart from his colleagues. It was often 
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MOTHERWELL IN HIS STUDIO 
Homely Protestant. 


taken as a denial of American newness 
as a manifesto of eclecticism. Other art- 
ists dissimulated their debts to French 
painting or let critics bury them. Not 
Motherwell. Thus he was much abused 
as a mock European. all taste and pri- 
vate income—a Dick Diver. not attuned 
to the harsh and epic voice of the Amer- 
ican pictorial myth 

The rise in this admirable artist's 
reputation over the past ten years has 
had much to do with the slow realiza- 
tion in America that serious art is in- 
divisible, that the mere fact of being 
American does not conscript a painter 
into a doomed Oedipal struggle with his 
European ancestors. that the battle- 
grounds of art history soon revert to pas- 
tures. There is no secret about Moth- 
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erwell’s sources: cubist collage. surreal- 
ism. Matisse. In fact. his own collages 
—perhaps the most consistently beau- 
uiful body of work produced by any artist 
in the past five years—could not exist 
without the example of Matisse’s décou 
pages. His natural tone as a painter is 
probably the closest any American art- 
ist has come to that of Matisse 

Land of Superego. Motherwell 
creates a world of remarkably exact feel- 
ing. into which one can move without 
strain, while knowing at each moment 
that the precision of his sensuousness is 
there to correct the randomness of ours 
This mixture of joyousness and didac- 
licism pervades the best of French mod- 
ernism, but Motherwell is the one Amer- 
ican artist who can make it work 

How does he do it? By re- 
serve—literally. by  inhibi- 
tion. the mother of taste. Sig 
nificantly. he entitled an 
early “self-portrait” of 1947- 
48 Homely Protestant, a 
phrase he picked at random 
from a page of Joyce. Moth- 
erwell was not the only Wasp 
among the New Yorkers who 
created abstract expression- 
ism, but he was certainly the 
most conscious of his puritan 
background. The son of a 
California banker. he per- 
ceived America as a land of 
constraint—the abode. so to 
speak. of the superego. Pic- 
torial sensuousness was 
something one escaped to- 
ward—across the Atlantic 
to an imagined Paris. home 


town of the Cartesian 
odalisque 

There. literature and 
painting—the word and the 


image. deadly enemies in 
America—had merged. This 
fusion had been started a cen- 
tury before by Baudelaire. 
Mallarmé and the symbolists. Their be 
lief in direct equivalences between color 
sound, sensation and memory struck 
Motherwell as one of the supreme 
achievements of culture: the key to mod- 
ernist experience. It enabled the home- 
ly Protestant to hold his feelings tight 
in a cultural matrix 

This shows at every level of his art 
Motherwell’s. manifest obsession with 
the Spanish Civil War. which began 
with The Little Spanish Prison, \94\- 
44, and continued through the famous 
series of Spanish Elegies, with their 
black tragic shapes on a white ground. 
is essentially a cultural matter. He spoke 
little Spanish, had no firsthand knowl- 
edge of Spain. but had been ravished by 
Lorca’s poetry. Barbaric in closeup. the 
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ELEGY TO THE SPANISH REPUBLIC NO. 100, REVISED (1965-75): DOORWAYS AND SHADOWS 


Civil War could be converted into art 
when seen from afar, through a cultural 
lens, by a noncombatant. It was paint- 
able, as the raw material of American 
social realism was not 

Motherwell’s work, as he never tires 
of repeating, is an art of subjects. His 
paintings come out of life and feed back 
into it; in no sense are they pure ab- 
stractions. He has always had a liking 
for “natural” colors, ones that look as 
though they have been extracted direct- 
ly from the world’s surface: ocher, black, 
white and the exquisite range of blues, 
“Motherwell blue,” as promptly identi- 
fiable as Braque brown or Matisse pink 
“If there is a blue that I might call mine,” 
says Motherwell, “it is simply a blue that 
feels warm, something that cannot be 
accounted for chemically or technically 
but only as a state of mind.” This blue 
has literary prototypes, embedded in 
Motherwell’s reading of French verse 
It is Mallarmeé’s azur, the color of oce- 
anic satisfaction. It is the hue of Bau- 
delaire’s sea, the color of escape. But it 
is also pure ideated feeling. One cannot 
say that a painting like Summer Open, 
with Mediterranean Blue, 1974, with its 
softly respirant field of ultramarine, “de- 
picts” a seascape. But the feeling of look- 
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ing at it will be instantly familiar to any- 
one who has looked at the summery 
Atlantic from a jetty in Provincetown, 
where Motherwell spends his summers 
The blues suggest sea, as the black-and- 
white configurations of the Spanish El- 
egies evoke doorways, shadows and 
leather Guardia Civil hats, without in 
any way violating their essence as mod- 
ernist painting. 

What drawing is to other artists, 
tearing is to Motherwell. Nowhere is his 
balance between accident and elegance 
more apparent than in his big collages, 
with their torn and pasted edges of stiff 
paper, so casually exact in placement 
Works like NRF Collage No. 4, 1973, 
have an almost Olympian detachment 
about them. The sense of classical well- 
being furnished by Motherwell’s recent 
work reminds one of an English epi- 
cure’s definition of heaven: “Eating 
fresh foie gras to the sound of trumpets.” 
But no complacency intrudes. There is 
always an edge of instability, an appre- 
hension, that returns them from the edge 
of the grand manner to a post-Freud- 
ian world. Their dignity is without rhet- 
oric, and in that sense, very little in to- 
day’s painting compares with their 
achievement. Robert Hughes 
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SUMMER OPEN, WITH MEDITERRANEAN BLUE (1974): SIMPLY A BLUE THAT FEELS WARM” 






THE LITTLE SPANISH PRISON (1941-44) 


NRF COLLAGE NO. 4 (1973) 
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Baseball’s Best Hitter Tries for Glory 
































Hit a baseball with a bat. Crack 

All things considered—and nothing 
is unconsidered in the serious business 
of games played by grown men—it is 
the most difficult task in sport. Consid- 
er the problem: a bat 2% in. in diam- 
eter al its widest, hitting a ball not quite 
3 in. in diameter; two objects—one cy- 
lindrical, the other a sphere—meeting 
head-on. Consider the speed: a major 
league pitcher's fastball traveling well 
over 90 m.p.h.. hissing the 60-ft. 6-in 
distance from mound to plate in % of a 
second. Consider the odds: the game's 
greatest stars failing the task seven times 
in ten, and still they are .300 hitters, wor- 
thy of holding forth at banquets in the 
winter and holding out for a bigger piece 
of the pie in the spring. And hitting .400 
for the season? That would take the 
cake, and no one has done it since Ted 
Williams finished at .406 to bring glory 
to the summer of "41 

Now consider Rodney Cline Carew 
the best damn hitter in baseball. He is 
the only man of his generation with the 
gifts—and the hard-won mastery of the 
art of hitting—to have a shot at joining 


the select club of the .400 hitters, which 
includes Ty Cobb, Joe Jackson, Nap La- 
joie, George Sisler, Rogers Hornsby 
Harry Heilmann and Bill Terry. In an 
era when batters must contend with 
night games and coast-to-coast jet lag 
handicaps that the oldtimers never 
faced—the intense first baseman of the 
Minnesota Twins was hitting .402 last 
week and had been up to .411 when the 
season moved into July. In June he bat 
ted .486—with one astonishing eleven 
game streak at .610. What's more, Ca- 
rew’s performance this year is no fluke 
He has a lifetime average of .332, which 
ranks him with the giants of the recent 
past (Williams, 344; Joe DiMaggio, .325 
Stan Musial, 331). His performance 
makes a mockery out of the records of 
such current celebrities as the New York 
Yankees’ Reggie Jackson (.267) and the 
Cincinnati Reds’ Joe Morgan (.282). Ca- 
rew has won the American League bat- 
ting championship five times, and four 
of those titles came in a row. Only Ty 
Cobb (nine) and Rogers Hornsby (six) 
won more consecutive batting crowns 
Now 31 and in his eleventh season with 
the Twins (in a state where they name 
snow cones after football players instead 
of candy bars after batsmen), Carew has 
spent a career as the best-kept secret in 
American sport—a long neglected but 
authentic hero. Now he can turn obscu- 
rity into immortality. According to no 
less an authority than Williams himself 
Carew’s chances of reaching his goal of 
a 400 season are good. Says Teddy Ball 
game: “Of all the guys in the game now 
I think he can do it 
Whatever the outcome in October 
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4100 is a 
welcome and joyous event for baseball 
helping to turn the sport away from its 
fractious present and back to its roots 
After a generation of musical franchises 
a decade of labor unrest in the locker 
room, a time of free agents and frost- 
bitten World Series in mid-October 
baseball sorely needs to get down to ba- 
sics. Carew is the right man at the right 
time, a modern version of Wee Willie 
(“Hit ‘em where they ain't’) Keeler 
pushing the ball past grasping gloves, a 
Paul Waner incarnate lashing out hits 
to every field. Rod Carew—stirring the 
statisticians, enthralling the fans, enliv- 
ening the game, making memories 

Like Williams, Carew can tell with 


Carew’s quest for the elusive 


a single heft if his bat is minutely out of 


order. Williams once lifted six bats, one 
by one, then unhesitatingly picked out 
the weapon that was a half-ounce heav- 
ier than the others. Carew sent a recent 
shipment of bats back to Hillerich & 
Bradsby, maker of the famed Louisville 
Slugger. His exasperated explanation 
Every one was the wrong weight, and 
the handles were all too big.” Interpre- 
tation: the wood was not shaved within 
the proper tiny fraction of an inch of per 
fection. Like all the other great hitters, 
Carew scrupulously cares for his bats 
He bathes them with alcohol, removing 
the buildup of pine tar that is used to 
tighten the bond between hand and 
wood, “I can’t stand a dirty bat,” he ex- 
plains. “Some guys leave pine tar on 
their bats and never clean them off. I 
can’t understand that. How can they get 
a feel for the wood?’ 
Bats are so valuable to Carew—and 
Carew’s bat so valuable to the Twins 
that a locked closet next to the club- 
house sauna is reserved for his lumber 
The heat of the sauna “bakes out the 
bad wood.” as Carew phrases it. He also 
keeps a supply of bats in his locker stall 


THEN IS READY TO SPRINT TO FIRST 





safely distant from the communal bin 
in the tunnel leading to the dugout. “I 
see guys bang their bats against the dug 
out steps after they make an out. That 
bruises them, makes them weaker. I 
couldn't do that. I baby my bats, treat 
them like my kids, because using a bat 
is how I make my living 

Carew is a fleet runner who legs out 
a good percentage of his hits each year 
His speed provides a sure-fire method 
of breaking a slump: bunting. In fact 
he lays down bunts better than anyone 
since Phil Rizzuto. Once in spring train- 
ing he challenged a teammate to toss a 
sweater onto the infield, then rolled a 
bunt into its enveloping folds. The 
sweater was moved; he bunted dead cen- 
ter again. More than a dozen times, first 
on the third-base line, then the first-base 
side, he put the ball on target 

A slumping Carew makes plans to 
bunt even as he drives to the ballpark 
His technique is far more effective than 
the superstitious rites of old. The Yan- 
kees’ Jake Powell, operating in the “30s 
on the then widely held belief that find- 
ing a hairpin brought base hits, once fol- 
lowed a woman for three miles after not- 
icing that a large bone pin in her hair 
was loose. When it finally fell, Powell 
scooped it up, rushed to the park and 

confidence restored—tripled his first 

time up. Al Lopez, who was a National 
League catcher in the '30s and "40s, once 
ate kippered herring for breakfast 18 
days in a row trying to preserve a bat- 
ting streak that lasted 17 days 

Not to Squinch. Even Carew’s vic 
es serve a pragmatic purpose. He is fond 
of wrapping a hunk of Red Man tobac 
co in two sticks of Doublemint gum and 
popping the wad into his mouth. The 
critical mass bulges his cheek, giving 
him—he swears—a better view of the in 
coming pitch When it’s tucked in 
there, it makes my skin ight. When your 
skin is tight like that, you can’t squinch 
your eye, which means more of your eye 

















is on the ball. It's important not to 
squinch \ 1 you're up there 
The technique apparently works, for 
Carew’s eye is one of the sharpest in 
baseball. He spots the ball—its speed 
ind rotation—as soon as it leaves the 
pitcher's fingertips. Says he: “I can tel 
whether it’s a curve, slid 
What is more, Carew car 
fte ctually see the ball hit his bat 
Kar ty Outfielder Amos Otis has 
a hit respect for the Carew cye 
Tr to sneak a pitch past him is like 


trying to sneak the sunrise past a roost 
er.” Says the New York Yankees’ Cat- 
fish Hunter, who has been the premier 
pitcher of the American League since 
21-year-old Carew was Rookie of the 
Year in 1967; “He has no weakness as 
a hitter. Pitch him inside, outside, high 
low, fast stuff, breaking balls—anything 
you throw he can handle. He swings 


CAREW FIELDING STYLISHLY 
Making memories. 


with the pitch; that’s why he’s so great 
He has no holes 
To close the holes, Carew has four 
different stances, two for lefthanded 
pitchers, two for righthanded pitchers 
His varying postures at the plate break 
with baseball tradition. Batters gener 
ally tinker with their stances only when 
in the dire despond of an extended 
slump; Carew alters his to fit the pitch 
er and the pitching tactics. Whatever 
his stance, it is taken as deep in the bat- 
ter’s box as he can get. Ifopposing catch 
ers are not wary, he will move so deep 
that his left foot is completely—and il 
legally—out of the box. Says Carew 
The further back I am, the longer | 
can look at the pitch.” When he has had 
his look, his wrists slash the bat toward 





the ball—quick as a striking snake. Ca 
rew has the wrists and forearms of a 
heavyweight, the result of a regular rou 
tine of weight lifling. He keeps a dumb 
bell in his locker in the clubhouse: on 
the field before games, he curls a 13-Ib 
metal bar habitual almost absent 





mindedly. Says Twins Third Base Coach 
Karl Kuehl: “He handles that bar like 


is a pick-up stick 





Despite his strength and bat speed 
Carew completely avoids the modern 
hitter’s greatest weakness: the instinct 
to pull the pitch on the shortest line to 
the nearest fence. The lust for the long 
ball and the glory of homers has con- 
tributed as much to the decline in high- 
average hitters in the post-World War 
Il cra as the oft-cited rise of relief pitch 
ing. Trying to cream a fastball low and 
away is a sure way to strike out. Rod 
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Allofus come 
from someplace else. 


mh Picture this if you will. 

‘ ‘ A man whos spent all his 
life in the United States gets 
on a plane, crosses a great 
ocean, lands. 

He walks the same streets 
his family walked centuries 
ago. 

He sees his name, which 
is rare in America, filling 
three pages in a phone book. 

He speaks haltingly the 
language he wishes he had 
learned better as a child. 

As America’s airline to 
the world, Pan Am does a lot 
of things. 

We help business trav- 

.. elers make meetings on the 
| other side of the world. Our 

planes take goods to and from 

six continents. We take vaca- 

















y Just once, you should — just about anywhere 
walk down the same street your = "¢Y Want to go. 
a! great-grandfather walked. But nothing we do seems 


to have as much meaning as 
when we help somebody 
discover the second heritage 
that every American has. 


Ee 
~ America’s airline to the world. 


See your travel agent. 
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Carew does not strike out very often (52 
whiffs last year). Nor are his many hits 
limited to a third of the playing field as 
is the case with most pulling power hit- 
ters. A lefthanded hitter (who throws 
rightie), he sprays the field like a 
grounds keeper's sprinkler; inside pitch- 
es are pulled, outside pitches go rock- 
eting into left field, and, on the odd oc- 
casion when a careless hurler puts one 
down the pipe, the ball goes up the mid- 
dle. Opponents cannot concoct a latter- 
day version of the Williams Shift—load- 
ing the defense to blanket a portion of 
the park—in hopes of stopping Carew 
He thus has a lot of territory where they 
ain't. His ability to hit to all fields, cou- 
pled with natural speed and bunting 
prowess, is Carew’s biggest advantage 
in his chase for glory 

Despite a long career at the top of 
his sport, Rod Carew is the least-known 
star in baseball's galaxy. He works his 
wonders in Bloomington, a suburb of 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, cities owned—in 
the national mind, if not in reality—by 
Fran Tarkenton, Mary Tyler Moore and 
blizzards. Carew’s feats have gone vir- 
tually unnoticed by the national press 
Without argument the outstanding hit- 
ter of his generation, he has appeared 
on the cover of the Sporting News—base- 
ball’s Bible—only three times in more 
than a decade. In an era of jocks sell- 
ing everything from perfume to panty- 
hose, Carew has made no commercials 
despite handsome looks and a charming, 
magnetic personality 

Even when it comes, recognition has 
sometimes been careless and absent- 
minded, casually askew. In Carew’s 
playroom is a 2-ft.-high trophy—the Joe 
Cronin Award—all polished wood and 
gleaming brass. The American League 
presented it to the great lefthanded hit- 
ter in recognition of his fourth consec- 
utive batting championship. On top of 
the trophy stands the likeness of a batter 
—a righthanded batter 

Skinny Kid. Carew is fonder of the 
Medal of Honor given to him by his na- 
tive Panama. Says he proudly: “I'm the 
only athlete ever to have won it.” The 
feeling reveals something of his deep and 
continuing attachment to his Latin 
background. Although he has now lived 
in the US. longer than in Panama, he 
has not sought American citizenship 
Asked by a reporter what it would be 
like to be an American folk hero, he re- 
plied with some astonishment: “I'm a 
Panamanian citizen. How can | be an 
American folk hero?” He explains: “I've 
kept my citizenship because to most kids 
down there I'm a national hero, some- 
one they look up to. I think if I become 
a US. citizen they would think that | 
let them down.” 

Carew's climb to prominence—to 
being a folk hero in two nations—was 
long and slow, tempered by illness and 
early poverty. On Oct. 1, 1945, Olga Ca- 
rew knew her baby was due and started 
the journey by train from Gatun, on the 
Atlantic side of the Canal Zone. to Gam- 
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boa, where doctors in the clinic could at- 
tend the child's birth. But the baby 
would not wait, so Margaret Allen, a 
nurse, and Dr. Rodney Cline, a physi- 
cian, both of whom happened to be 
aboard the train, delivered the woman's 
second son. The nurse became the 
child's godmother, the doctor forever- 
more the stuff of baseball trivia. Rod 
was a sickly child who contracted rheu- 
matic fever when he was twelve. His re- 
sulting weakness drew his father’s al- 
ternating scorn and uninterest. His 


UPPER LEFT, CLOCKWISE: TY COBB, WHO HIT 
420 IN 1911; WILLIE KEELER, .432 IN 1897; TED 
WILLIAMS, .406 IN 1941; & ROGERS HORNSBY, 
WHO BATTED 424 IN 1924 


uncle, Joseph French, a recreation of- 
ficial and Little League coach in Pan- 
ama, became a kind of foster father, 
taking the boy to ball games and en- 
couraging him as he grew stronger to 
use his emerging athletic talents 

Rod grew up playing with rag balls 
wound in tape; his prize possession was 
a Ted Williams bat won for his supe- 
rior play in local Little Leagues. He even 
slept with the bat and was brokenheart- 
ed when it was stolen after a pickup 
game. His mother recalls: “He was still, 
quiet and alone as a child. He was al- 
ways walking around with a bat and ball 
in his hand.” His two childhood dreams 
Go to the U.S. Become a big league base- 
ball player 

When Carew was 15, his mother im- 
migrated to New York City and, after 
finding a home and a job, sent for Rod 
and his older brother Eric. Flying into 
New York at night, Rod stared down 
on the city. “It was so big from the air,” 
he recalls, “I couldn't believe it.” He en- 
tered Manhattan’s George Washington 
High School (Henry Kissinger’s alma 
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Now...all the know-how you need to 
lavishly-illustrated, how-to-do-it volumes 


Begin with NAVIGATION 


This picture-packed volume from TIME-LIFE Books takes 
the mystery out of coastal navigation. It shows you 
exactly how to get from point A to point B, day or night, 
in good weather or foul . . . how to thread an intricate 
course along a winding channel . . . how to fetch a 
difficult mark in a pea-soup fog .. . how to confirm a 
position from a set of quick, deft fixes. 

Perhaps never before has coastal navigation been made 
so clear, so easy to understand. Actual charts, tables 
and photos of landfalls show you what to look for, and 
what chart symbols mean. 

Navigation is the introductory 
volume in THE TIME-LIFE LIBRARY 
OF BOATING, the most up-to- 
date lavishly illustrated 
series on boating } 
available today. Navigation shows you: the four major buoy systems and 
how to read their markings . .. how foghorns can be misleading. . . 13 basic 
light signals . . . the most reliable way to determine a boat's position . . . 

how to read rivers and river charts... piloting by dead reckoning... how 

to read tides and tide tables, and forecast tide depths . . . a simple 
device to help protect against a collision in night cruising or 

bad weather. In short, here’s what you need and want to know 
about coastal navigation—with hundreds of illustrations to 

guide you so you can’t go wrong! 

Navigation is typical of all the volumes in THE TiME-LiFE 
LiBRARY OF BOATING. They are written in consultation with | 
outstanding nautical experts, leading designers, architects and 
veteran skippers. Then the famous Time-Life photo expertise | 
is added . . . and the result is volumes that are enormously 
clear and exciting to read. 

Each volume covers a specific area, such as Boathandling, 
Seamanship, Maintenance, Cruising. As a series, they give you 
the knowledge you need to cover virtually every boating 
situation: 

How to maneuver and dock under power or sail . .. how to 
tie up . .. how to reef sails... how to get unstuck .. . right and 
wrong ways to tow (on land or sea)... rules of the road... 
how to tie lines and knots . . . how to deal with emergencies. . . 
how to keep up your boat . .. what kind of boat is best for your 
needs . . . tips on buying boats . .. and much, much more. 

These indispensable volumes are a joy for seasoned 
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be a better boatman is presented in 
of THE 

















Bost Handling 
Cruising 
TheBoat 


Among other volumes 


* 8%" x 11%”; 176 pages in each volume 
* Over 250 photographs, charts and diagrams in each volume 
* Hundreds of how-to illustrations 














“There’s more to choosing 
a low-tar Cigarette 
than just picking a number. 
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Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. 
But there’s something else that you should consider. We 
| call it “filter feedback” 


| As you smoke, tar builds up on the 
iano | “imertetece’ | tip Of your cigarette filter. That's “filter 


feedback’ Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 
up flat against your lips. 

And that’s where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 2 mg 
vantage. Parliament’ filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 100% ° 
from touching your lips. So there’s no “filter feedback” 


All you get is that smooth Parliament taste. P 
More than justa lowtarnumber. Paniament. 


| Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | 


a 10 mg. 
a Kings 











That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Kings: 10 mg’‘tar’’ 0.6 mg. nicotine— 


100's: 12 mg:‘tar;*0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report, Apr’77 








mater), but did not go out for school 
sports; his afternoons were taken up by 
a part-time job in a grocery store to help 
support the family 

Eventually, however. he and a friend 
began playing in weekend sandlot 
games in Macombs Dam Park. adjacent 
to Yankee Stadium. The hitting touch 
developed in Panama had not deserted 
him. After a few weeks he caught the 
eye of a teammate’s father who was a 
‘bird dog”—an unofficial unpaid scout 

for the Minnesota Twins. A phone call 
brought a scout; the scout made anoth- 
er call, which, in turn, fetched the Twins’ 
farm director. Finally, when Minnesota 
came to town for a series with the Yan- 
kees, young Carew was brought inside 
the stadium for a tryout 

He was a skinny, 170-Ib. 6-ft. kid of 
18 with the sort of lean, whippet’s body 
that did not conjure up images of a slug- 
ger. Then he stepped into the batting 
cage. In a few short minutes, the on- 
lookers needed no images—the reality 
was too splendid. Recalls Carew: “I was 
hitting some shots. I mean really hit- 
ting the ball.” He blasted so many balls 
into the bleachers, in fact, that Twins 
Manager Sam Mele—fearing spying 
Yankee eyes—ordered him out of the 
batting cage: “Get him out of here be- 
fore somebody sees the kid!” One month 
later, Rod signed with the Twins for a 
$5,000 bonus. 

Stealing Home. He spent less than 
three years in the minors before he was 
pushed, at Owner Calvin Griffith’s or- 
ders, into the starting job at second base 
He batted .292 his first season and was 
named Rookie of the Year. (The Na- 
tional League’s top rookie that year 
turned out to be quite a player himself: 
Tom Seaver.) Two seasons later, Carew 
stole home seven times, tying the major 
league record. His manager was Billy 
Martin, now the godfather of Carew’s 
older daughter, Charryse. “I taught him 
how to steal home,” Martin says. “That's 
all I ever taught him. As for hitting, he 
knew how to do that all by himself.” 
Martin adds: “And he could bunt .330 
if he tried.” 

In his early years in the majors, Ca- 
rew was moody, a loner who made 
friends slowly and suffered slights poor- 
ly. In 1970 a runner crashed into him 
while trying to break up a double play 
Carew underwent surgery for a torn 
knee cartilage and, thereafter, was gun- 
shy on the pivot. This did not endear 
him to Manager Bill Rigney. nor Rig- 
ney to Carew. In a rare admission for 
an athlete, Carew acknowledged his fear 
and tried to conquer his anxiety on the 
field. Rigney’s public questioning of his 
courage did not help 

The effects of this injury and his 
manager's reaction still linger; Carew 
is reluctant to leave the lineup when 
hurt. Last week, though he had a mi- 
nor back injury, he insisted on playing 
Opposing pitchers quickly took advan- 
tage of his stiff swing by throwing high 
inside and, for a change. effectively 
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Carew’s average flagged, but he played 

In 1976 Carew was shifted to first 
base. He has since blossomed into a 
graceful and steady defensive player 
who—like all the great ones—makes the 
tough chance look easy. The loner has 
also become a mature team leader as 
well as the heart of the Twins offense 
Though he has become a superstar, he 
has remained unassuming, claiming no 
special privileges—other than the right 
to coddle his bats. On the contrary, he 
shags stray balls for batting-practice 
pitchers—a job usually left to utility 
players and aging coaches. Once when 
he failed to run out a long foul ball that 
the wind suddenly blew fair. he fined 
himself for not hustling. Says Twins 
Manager Gene Mauch: “As impressed 
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the Twins, and like a cocky little broad 
I wasn't impressed, didn’t want to be 
bothered. So I said, ‘If Tony Curtis walks 
in. bring him over instead.” Carew 
called her a flake. Hardly an auspicious 
beginning, but he walked her to her car 
and asked for her telephone number 
For the first time in her life, Marilynn 
Levy gave a guy she had met in a bar 
her number. “He called me. and we 
started seeing each other. No big thing 
I was 23 years old; this was my fling. It 
was hard because I didn’t want to take 
him home and upset my parents. so we 
would always meet someplace.’ 

They dated for a while—Marilynn 
ducking to the floorboards every time 
she saw a red car that resembled her fa- 
ther’s. “It was humiliating for Rod and 
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CAREW GRIMACING IN PAIN AS TRAINER DICK MARTIN WORKS ON HIS INJURED BACK 
A stubborn reluctance to leave the Twins lineup when he is hurt. 


as I am with Rod Carew the hitter, Rod 
Carew the baseball player. I am more 
impressed with Rod Carew the man.” 

Much of the change that has come 
over Carew stems from a night in 1968 
He went out to a local nightspot with 
friends for drinks and a favorite diver- 
sion, girl watching. That evening, Mar- 
ilynn Levy had gone to King Solomon's 
Mines to celebrate her 23rd birthday 
with a high school chum. Marilynn was 
as she puts it, a nice Jewish girl from 
North Minneapolis, Morrie Levy's pride 
and joy. Raised in a conservative fam- 
ily, she had led a sheltered—almost a 
programmed—life. “I never went out 
with anyone whom my family didn’t 
know. I was raised as a good Jewish girl 
to get married. raise children, clean the 
house and take care of my husband.” 

In King Solomon's Mines, the black 
baseball player from Panama was in- 
troduced to Marilynn Levy. Recalls 
Marilynn: “Sports? | didn’t know from 


finally I said, “Listen, this has got to 
stop. It's been nice but let’s call it a 
day." They stayed apart for several 
months, but when spring training be- 
gan, Carew placed long long-distance 
calls. reaffirming his affection, “It was 
nice before.” says Marilynn, “but by 
now it was love, already.” When the sea- 
son started, they confronted her family 
at Passover Seder. Her nieces and neph- 
ews hung oul a sign: GUESS WHO'S COM- 
ING TO DINNER. When her mother saw 
Marilynn’s engagement ring, she hugged 
Carew, cried and said: “Just take care 
of my baby.” 

Death Threats. They were married 
in October 1970. but not until Carew 
had received a number of death threats 
Rod and Marilynn did not let the rac- 
ism of the fans inhibit their lives, and 
characteristically, they did not complain 
about the insults to Twins officials and 
teammates. (Carew had long before 
learned to live with prejudice. Even 
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AT HOME WITH WIFE MARILYNN 
Guess who came to dinner. 





today, he sometimes hears a fan shout- 
ing racial slurs from the safety of the 
stands.) The Panamanian was swept 
into Marilynn’s family—her mother has 
lived with them for four years. Marriage 
and children—Charryse, 3)4, and Ste- 
phanie, 2—have stabilized Carew’s life 
Although he remains an Episcopalian. 
he studies his wife’s religion and ob- 
serves Jewish traditions and holidays 
His only jewelry, besides his wedding 
band and an ID bracelet, is a gold chain 
and chai, the Hebrew symbol for health 
It was given to him in 1975 by his father- 
in-law shortly before his death 

Private Deeds. The Carews live 
modestly in the upper-middle-class sub- 
urb of Golden Valley; their indulgences 
are owning a Porsche and a Mercedes 
A baby is due in November, but rath- 
er than move to a larger house (which 
they could easily afford), they have cho- 
sen to add on to their comfortable, un- 
pretentious home. Says Marilynn: “I 
don’t think that there is ever going 
to be a time when I’m not going to 
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look for Hi-C fruit drink at 39¢ a can.” 

In summer, Carew putters in the 
yard. Come autumn, he cleans the rain 
gutters and in winter, the man from Pan- 
ama shovels snow. Carew is rooted now, 
and the mercurial moods that marked 
his early career seldom surface. “When 
I ask Charryse what Daddy does. she 
says, ‘Daddy strikes out.” I explain to 
her that Daddy doesn’t strike out very 
often. But how can you get mad at fans 
when your own kids knock you? I leave 
my game at the park. When I go home 
to play with my kids. they don’t care if 
I went 0 for 4. They're happy to see me 
In the end, it’s your family that mat- 
ters. They're there no matter what hap- 
pens in a baseball game.” 

Carew has also settled into the Twin 
Cities. Last spring he won the Roberto 
Clemente Award, given annually to the 
major league player who has done dis- 
tinguished community service. The 
honor is bestowed for a player's public 
acts—heading fund drives and the like 
But private and unpublicized deeds most 
distinguish Carew’s style. He regularly 
travels to the Mayo Clinic to visit 
patients. Once he had a run-in with a 
traffic cop who pointedly called him 
“boy” as he wrote up the ticket. The po- 
liceman later had the temerity to ask 
Carew to visit his father, who was dy- 
ing of cancer. Carew went. After an 
emotional bedside scene with the son 
and father, Carew returned to tell his 
wife: “I guess this is how you change peo- 
ple, one ata time.” 

About the only thing that gnaws at 
Carew is his contractual problems with 
the tightfisted Twins. In 1975, the team 
turned down his request for a salary of 
$140,000 a year—modest by big league 
standards for a man of his skills—and 
the case went to arbitration. During the 
negotiations, Owner Griffith told the ar- 
bitrator that Carew was not worth a high 
salary because he was just a singles hit- 


AT EASE WITH HIS DAUGHTERS STEPHANIE, 2, & CHARRYSE, ALMOST 4 








ter. Never mind that he had hit .364: 
there were not enough home runs (3) 
The arbitrator naively accepted the 
club’s reasoning and fixed Carew’s sal- 
ary at $120,000. The incident hurt Ca- 
rew’s pride more than his pocketbook, 
and the following season. he punched 
out 14 home runs just to show that he 
could reach the fences. This year he 
should drive in more than 100 runs, a 
singular feat for a hitter of singles. Ca- 
rew also now leads the league in triples 

with 14—and his slugging percentage 
of .619 is tops in the majors.” 

It is doubtful that the Twins will de- 
cide to pay Carew what he is worth dur- 
ing the next contract talks after the 1978 
season. Although he would prefer to play 
in Minneapolis. Carew is resigned to the 
possibility of ending up on another team 
Salaries are a standard by which play- 
ers are judged, and he wants the finan- 
cial recognition, if not the bright lights 
that his status deserves. “I wouldn't want 
to go to New York. It’s a zoo. If I move. 
I'd like to go to Seattle or Toronto, to 
new clubs that are building.” 

Rod Who? If he keeps up his cur- 
rent pace, plenty of teams will surely 
come bidding for Carew; his assault on 
the .400 mark is bringing him, at last, 
the attention he deserves. The family 
telephone number—unlisted to begin 
with—must be changed once a month 
A persistent local reporter, not believ- 
ing that Carew was away from his home. 
camped out on the doorstep until Mar- 
ilynn called the police to drive him off. 
An ovation from home-town fans greets 
Carew’s every trip to the plate. Photog- 
raphers and reporters dog him at home 
and on the road. Still, he answers each 
letter personally, poses with young ad- 
mirers and puts no secretary between 
himself and an increasingly demanding 
press and public. The wry sense of hu- 
mor that carried him through the days 
of Rod Who? is serving him in good 
stead as the summer wears on and peo- 
ple on the street begin to recognize him 
—sort of. On a road trip to Chicago, a 
man mistook him for the former Bears 
halfback: “You're Gale Sayers, aren't 
you?” Came the response: “No, I'm Rod 
Carew. How could you make that mis- 
take?” An embarrassed pause. Carew 
laughed: “I’m much better looking than 
Gale Sayers.” “Oh!” 

Oh to be Rod Carew in this fine sum- 
mer. To be a hitter so confident that 
you turn down offers from teammates 
and coaches to steal signs and telegraph 
you the next pitch. “It doesn’t matter 
what the pitch is—I'll get my cut at it.” 
To know that if you do hit .400, the sea- 
son of ‘77 will be remembered as the 
one that belonged to Rod Carew. And 
to know that, .400 season or not, your 
place in the history of your sport is al- 
ready secure. “He doesn’t have to prove 
anything.” says Manager Mauch. “All 
he has to do is retire and wait for the 
Hall of Fame to call.” Consider that 


“Computed by dividing the total number of bases 
accrued through hits by the number of times at bat 
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ple 


just won't use 
products right. 


Guess who 
pays for 


their injuries. 


We ull do. In the form of higher 
prices for the products we buy 

Why? Because manufacturers and 
sellers of products are being besieged 
by product liability suits, many 
stemming from improper or careless 
use of products 

The total number of suits has 
soared, And the average settlement ts 
200 percent larger than it was 5 
years ago 

This sue-somebody syndrome has 
pushed the cost of product liabilicy 
insurance to record leve ls 

All of us help manufacturers an 
sellers meet their soaring product 
liability paying 
more for their products. Sometimes 


insurance costs by 


lot more 

So what's to be done? 

On the one hand, the public 
certainly has a right to reasonable 
protection against injury ind damage 
trom faulty products 

On the other hand, it ts 
impossible for manufacturers and 
sellers to anticipate every misuse 





Should manufacturers and sellers 
rving vou through Independent Ag 
St Paul Guardian losurance Compe the Se Paul 


be held liable even when products are 
misused? Or, should greater 
responsibility be placed on consumers 
to use products properly, with 
reasonable care? 
Furthermore, manufacturers are 
being 
products leave their plants. Even when 


sued as long as 40 years after 
products are altered by others and 
made unsafe 

Should manufacturers continue to 
be held liable forever? Or 
limits be established? 


should time 


These are not Ccasy questions 

But we at The Sc. Paul feel 
public must answer them 

How can you participate in 
decisions? 
Enough is Enough 
It's full of informa 


the causes and the pro's and 


high 


nce rates, You'll find out how to 


making these 

Send for our 
consumer booklet 
tron on 


con s of se 





yme possible cures for 
insur 





register your views where they I] 


count. Along with some tips on how 
you can hold down your own insurance 
costs 


Then get involved, Support che 


iction you want taken 
W rite 

Be heard 
Or you can just do nothing and 


a letter to your legislators 


figure che problem will go away. Ot 
course, if it doesn’t, better keep your 
checkbook handy 


Enough is Enough 


Write The St 

Enough is Enough" booklet. Or contact 
Independent Agent or broker 

representing The Sc. Paul. He's in this 
with you and wants to help. You'll find 
him in the Yellow Pages 

St. Paul Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, 385 Washington 
St., Sainte Paul, MN 55102 
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Property & Liability 


Paul for your 


Insurance 
tr Compans (The St I ree Conmpruar 
The St F i¢ ” ' ! Sau vost 
































Could it be that people are finding out 
how terrific our cars are? 
We took the question to our marketing 
department. 
“Absolutely; they said. 


But then, when almost 7,000 Rabbits dis- 


appear from our showrooms in one week 
alone, we think there's more to the story. 

Looking deeper, for example, we found 
we were getting some unexpected help from 
an unlikely source. 

General Motors, to be exact. 

They've been running advertisements 


comparing their Buick Opel to Datsun B-210, 


Toyota Corolla, Subaru DL, and the 
Volkswagen Rabbit. 

The results? Among other things the 
Rabbit showed up with the most interior 
room, the most trunk space, and 
the best acceleration. 

We quote their conclu- 





way: we didn't win. Well, alright, if you in 
sist, we'll put it this way: Rabbit won’ 

Moving along to Scirocco, our true sports 
car. 

The Scirocco has been moving along quite 
nicely on the road as well as in the show- 
room. 

With acceleration from 0 to 50 in an as- 
tonishing 7.5 seconds. 

And with front-wheel drive that literally 
pulls you around corners. 

Last year, Scirocco was the Trans Am 
Champion in the under-2-liter class. 

And this year, Fortune Magazine named 
it one of the 25 best-designed factory-made 
products available in America, right along 
with a helicopter, a sailboat, and a Cadillac 
Seville. (Incidentally, the Cadillac and a 


















build t 


Porsche Targa were the only other cars 
mentioned. ) 

Finally, we come to Dasher, which has 
been impressing everyone with its room 
and well-thought-out design. 

“Room?” you ask. 

“Just open the door.’ we answer. 

Inside our beautifully appointed 2-door 
and 4-door Dasher sedans you'll find more 
room than 48 other cars you could buy. 
More room than any Datsun, Toyota, or 
Honda. And more room than most 
American cars in its class* 

Dasher also comes in a wagon with 
more cargo area than any car in its class* 

No other cars except diesels give you all 
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that room with all the gas mileage of a 
Dasher.” 

All three Volkswagens get 24 MPG in the 
city. Dasher gets 36 MPG on the highway, 
Rabbit and Scirocco get 37. (EPA estimates 
with standard transmissions. Actual mile- 
age depends on how and where you drive, 
optional equipment, and car's condition.) 

Does all this mean you might wind up on 
a waiting list for a Volkswagen? 

“Not usually,” we answer. 

But you might have to be patient. 

After all, we put a lot of time and care 
into building our cars. 

We even employ 13,500 Inspectors to in- 
sure the quality of every car we make. And 
we insist that they take their time. 

Volkswagens may be multiplying like 
Rabbits. 

But they're not something you can 
pull out of a hat. 


Cor KNITTY 
without sacrifice 























CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE DIRECTOR ALICE RIVLIN (INSET: CBO OFFICE SEAL) 


POLICY 


Everyone's Wild Over Alice 


Will Congress ever get comfortable 
with economics? Despite their constitu- 
tional power over the nation’s purse 
strings. the moguls on Capitol Hill have 
rarely been able to joust on an even foot- 
ing with the White House when it came 
to arguing about the cost of specific pro- 
grams or shaping the federal budget 
When they tried—so they _ bitterly 
complained—they were almost always 
zapped by a barrage of €xpert-sounding 
figures prepared by professionals in the 
President's Office of Management and 
Budget. All that changed, or was sup- 
posed to, three years ago, when the leg- 
islators created their own Congressional 
Budget Office and staffed it with their 
own economic wizards, But a good many 
Congressmen are still complaining ir- 
ritably—this time about their own 
experts. 

Influence Policy. The focus of their 
ire is the CBO’s boss, Alice M. Rivlin. 
46. When she came to the Hill as the 
first head of Congress's budget bureau 
in 1975, she had been a highly regarded 
working economist at that liberal Dem- 
ocratic enclave, the Brookings Institu- 
tion. Maine’s Senator Edmund Muskie, 
chairman of the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee, personally steered her into the 
job. Now some of his—and her—col- 
leagues in both parties wish her four- 
year term could be cut short 

The main complaint against Rivlin 
is that she is too publicity-conscious and 
sometimes goes beyond her $52.500-a- 
year job as staff technician and seeks to 
influence policy. The CBO, with its staff 
of 208 economists and other specialists. 
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was sel up to analyze tax and spending 
opuons in all areas, from defense to wel- 
fare, and assess costs and probable im- 
pact on the economy. As a result, Con- 
gress Can now set spending ceilings and 
someumes even cul appropriations to 
stay under them. At the same time, the 
legislators can keep a close watch on in- 
dividual spending programs. Before. 
Congress groped blindly, passing hun- 
dreds of appropriation bills each session 
without ever being able to determine 
their cost or how much revenue would 
be needed to pay for them 

Rivlin started out by annoying con- 
servatives. In one report she pointed out 
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that President Ford’s spending budget 
was inadequate to the needs of the econ- 
omy. Lately the CBO has been digging 
into Carter proposals—and the reaction 
of Democrats has been equally pained 
After assessing the President's energy 
plan, Rivlin announced that the Admin- 
istration’s estimates of what the program 
would accomplish were “overly optimis- 
tic.” For example, the CBO found that 
savings on oil imports would be closer 
to 3.5 million bbl. daily by 1985 than 
the 4.5 million bbl. projected by the Pres- 
ident. Said Rivlin: “There’s been a lot 
of talk of sacrifice, but one just doesn't 
see it here.” 

House Speaker Tip O'Neill and oth- 
er Democratic congressional leaders 
were stung. In a stormy confrontation 
Connecticut Democrat Robert Giaimo 
chairman of the House Budget Commit- 
tee, warned Rivlin during a committee 
meeting to shut up in public 

“Who do you think you're working 
for anyway?” stammered Giaimo. “Con- 
gress or the general public?” 

“Both,” shot back Rivlin 

Giaimo now talks about crealing 
specific guidelines to govern the way the 
CBO releases its reports—meaning a 
muzzle for its chief. 

A Bit Sensitive. Rivlin, who holds a 
doctorate in economics from Radcliffe 
is unflustered. She knows Washington's 
power game, having served as Assistant 
Secretary of Health. Education and 
Welfare under Lyndon Johnson, She is 
also argumentative by training—she 
wrote editorials for the Washington Post 
for a while—as well as a veteran budget 
watcher. At Brookings she wrote (with 
Charles Schultze, now Carter's chief eco- 
nomic adviser) studies of the 1972, 1973 
and 1974 Republican budgets. 

Rivlin denies that she has over- 
stepped the bounds of her job. Says she 
“We're operating in an intensely polit- 
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The economic news was bittersweet 
last week. The Wholesale Price Index 
fell .6% in June, the steepest monthly 
slide in four years, One reason: a sharp 
drop in the cost of farm products. Less 
cheering was an uptick in the unemploy- 
ment rate, which had earlier been inch- 
ing down. The June rate was 7.1%. up 
from May’s 6.9%. Although total em- 
ployment continues to expand, more 
people than usual began looking for 
work last month. Among adult women 
who are seeking jobs in ever greater 
numbers. unemployment rose from 
6.6% to 7.2%. But among family bread- 
winners, joblessness edged down from 
May's 4.5% to 4.3%. Treasury Secretary 
Michael Blumenthal predicts, perhaps 
optimistically, that by year’s end unem- 
ployment will be down to 6.5%—a 
three-year low 
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Taste your first low tar cigarette 
with nothing artificial added. 


Feel the Real taste difference. 


Your cigarette enhances its flavor 
artificially. All major brands do. 
New Real does not. It doesn’t need to. 
We’ve discovered the way to keep 
natural taste in, artificial out. 
All the taste and flavor in Real is natural. 


Of course Real’s menthol is fresh, 
natural. Not synthetic. 

You get a rich, satisfying smoke. 
Taste you can feel. Full, natural taste. 

So taste your first low tar natural 
cigarette. Taste Real...smoke natural. 
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sport equipment and sport front end—and a lot more. 

You’ve waited long enough for a little road magic. Now you 
can have it, straight from your Chevy dealer. Monza Coupe 
or Monza 2+2. Your choice. 
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ical atmosphere. There’s bound to be 
some hostility to our findings. Before this 
year. it was Republican programs we 
were analyzing and it was Republicans 
who didn’t like it. Now it’s the Dem- 
ocrats. They're still a bit sensitive.” 

The skirmishing has tended to ob- 
scure the effective work being done by 
the CBO. Says Karen Williams, the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee's chief counsel 
“Before the CBO, we just did not have 
the figures to work with. Now CBO stud- 
ies on defense issues have allowed us 
to take a really good look at costs 
The same goes for proposed food-stamp 
and Social Security reform.” In short. 
the information supplied by the CBO 
holds down spending because it forces 
ordinarily open-wallet Congressmen to 
face up to deficits. Majority Leader 
James Wright of Texas was particularly 
incensed a few months ago when Riv- 
lin said her office estimated that the 
Government could not possibly spend 
as much on public works projects 
in the current year as the House 
leadership estimated. Wright  sput- 
tered, but could not refute the CBO 
conclusions 

Bureaucratic Wallflower. Part of 
the animosity directed at Rivlin stems 
from the restraints placed on the old- 
boy network of committee chairmen 
by the creation of the CBO. In ad- 
dition, politicians, in or out of Con- 
gress, do not take kindly to criticism, 
no matter how justified 

Yet for all the bombast on both sides, 
few of Rivlin’s critics really believe she 
will ever become the bureaucratic wall- 
flower some would dearly like her to be 
This week she is scheduled to appear 
again before Bob Giaimo’s House Bud- 
get Committee and give her colleagues’ 
views on the economy's course for the 
rest of 1977, Her outlook will probably 
be much less radiant than the official 
Administration forecast—and thus 
cause for yet another round of mutter- 
ing by agitated politicians 
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Blues for Mr. Charlie 


At the peak of his rambunctious 
form, Chairman Charles Bluhdorn of 
Gulf & Western Industries, one of the 
world’s biggest conglomerates (1976 
sales: $3.4 billion), is a curiously com- 
pulsive monologuist. Whether lolling 
with a weekend visitor by a sleepy la- 
goon outside his luxurious beach house, 
La Favorita, in the Dominican Repub- 
lic or lecturing to an awed audience in 
his company’s baronial headquarters 
suite overlooking Manhattan’s Central 
Park, Bluhdorn fearlessly offers his 
forthright and often funny opinions on 
such disparate topics as acquisition 
Strategy (“I want to buy things no one 
else wants”), American businessmen 
(“They have surrounded themselves in 
a citadel where everyone else was be- 
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low them”), ideology (“I am a capitalist 
and I don’t intend to change”), even Chi- 
na ("I think there was maybe something 
good about Mao when he sent the min- 
isters Out to do something in the fields”) 

Lately, Bluhdorn has been uncusto- 
marily silent. Three separate investiga- 
tions are being made into the affairs of 
Gulf & Western, its subsidiaries and 
some of its officers and directors. The 
SEC is looking into. among other things. 
the adequacy of the company’s public 
disclosure in connection with transac- 
tions of G & W’s securities, the compa- 
ny’s pension funds and its dealings in 
the shares of an auto-parts subsidiary 
that had some stock traded on the over- 
the-counter exchange. Manhattan Dis- 
trict Attorney Robert Morgenthau is su- 
pervising another probe. Finally, the 
New York State senate committee on 
crime and correction is examining the 
possibility that organized crime may be 
linked to the operations of Madison 
Square Garden Corp., another G & W 
affiliate. Jeremiah B. McKenna, general 
counsel to the committee, dismisses in- 
quiring reporters with a cryptic com- 
ment: “We're coming at the organized- 
crime aspect of it from a different angle 
that I can't mention to you.” 

With his citadel under siege, Bluh- 
dorn is silent as a mime on all these mat- 
ters, and no other officer will offer as 
much as a syllable of explanation. One 
middle-level employee describes the 
current atmosphere at G & W as “para- 
noid.” It was rather startling that a rou- 
line registration statement filed lately by 
Associates First Capital Corp., a finan- 
cial-services subsidiary of G& W. was 
rejected by the SEC because of incom- 
plete disclosure. Even more anguish has 
been caused to shareholders by the drop 
in the company’s stock: it has sagged 
by more than 20% this year, leaving 
Bluhdorn’s conglomerate in the humil- 
lating posture of selling for less than 
$14 a share, or $8 a share below book 
value. 

The catalyst for this calamity is a sil- 
ver-haired lawyer named Joel Dolkart 
He was G & W's general counsel for al- 
most 20 years, a bosom pal of Bluhdorn’s 
and a partner in the Wall Street cor- 
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porate law firm of Simpson Thacher & 
Bartlett. Dolkart. a mergers and acqui- 
sitions expert with a taste for modern 
art, was hit with an 89-count indictment 
in 1974 for stealing $2.5 million through 
fraudulent checks from law firms rep- 
resenting G & W.* He pleaded guilty to 
one count of forgery a year ago and was 
sentenced to a jail term of up to three 
years. Because he “cooperated” with the 
SEC and District Attorney Morgenthau, 
Dolkart has received several stays in the 
execution of his sentence. But even 
though he gave the SEC sealed testimo- 
ny on G & W's transactions that Stan- 
ley Sporkin, the boss of the commission’s 
division of enforcement, called “reliable 
and objective.” New York State Su- 
preme Court Justice James Leff ordered 
that Dolkart begin serving his time 
this week 

Earnings Heartache. In an angry 
mood, Judge Leff said, “The real danger 
is the cynicism that is engendered when, 
at the level at which this kind of fraud 
takes place, the general public believes 
that uluimately there isn't any effective 
sanction which will punish or which will 
be feared by these corporate thieves.” 
Nonetheless, the appellate court agreed 


Dolkart, knowing that the corporate checks of 
G & W and its subsidiaries needed two signatures. 
invented a fictitious character named “Pat Rob- 
erts” and drew the checks on the accounts of two 
obscure subsidiaries 


JOEL DOLKART 
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BEECH CHAIRMAN OLIVE ANN BEECH 


to give Dolkart yet another stay. pend- 
ing an appeal of his sentence 
As if the legal probes were not 
giving Bluhdorn enough headaches 
G&W, which has several operating 
companies. ranging from Paramount 
Pictures in Hollywood to New Jersey 
Zinc Inc., has a heartache with its earn- 
ings. While operating revenues for the 
first three quarters of fiscal year 1977 
are up 7.2%, net income is down 11% be- 
cause of depressed prices for Sugar and 
paper, two big G& W divisions. The 
company’s enormous long-term debt of 
$1.1 billion must be serviced, at high 
cost. A sizable investment portfolio that 
includes stakes in such companies as 
Simmons (mattresses), Wurlitzer (juke 
boxes). Amfac (sugar, hotels, processed 
food), Esquire (magazines) and a Jap- 
anese maker of coin-operated machines 
has added little to G & W’s fortunes 
There was a time not too long ago 
when Bluhdorn, with his truculent 
toothy grin, used to say, “We are not a 
conventional company, and we are nev- 
er going to be a conventional compa- 
ny.” Maybe. But that kind of talk is rare- 
ly heard now that some threatening 
storm clouds have begun to gather over 
Bluhdorn’s outfit 


AVIATION 


Will Olive Ann Marry? 


For a septuagenarian Wichita wid- 
ow, Olive Ann Beech is quite a flirt. As 
chairman and co-founder of Kansas 
Beech Aircraft Corp.. which she has run 
since her husband Walter's death in 
1950, she has been tempting—and turn- 
ing down—various corporate suitors 
anxious lo merge with her company for 
years. Now, after spurning such hope- 
fuls as Lockheed and Grumman Olive 
Ann may at last be ready to say “I do 

—and to one of their major competitors 
General Dynamics 

Mrs. Beech and General Dynamics 
Chairman David S. Lewis have been dis- 
cussing merger prospects for some 
weeks. Though Olive Ann could come 
down with a case of wedding-day nerves 
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KING AIR MODELS ON FINAL ASSEMBLY LINE AT COMPANY PLANT IN WICHITA 
Corporate suitors abound, but will she ever say “Il do”? 


once again, some veteran Olive Ann 
watchers believe that this time her merg- 
er intentions are for real. While stil] vig- 
orous at 73, she is thought by many as- 
sociates to be anxious to settle the future 
control of her company while she is stil! 
in active command. With some 20% of 
Beech’s stock held by Olive Ann, her 
two daughters (who have no role in man- 
agement) and a nephew. Frank Hed- 
rick, 67. Beech’s president since 1968. 
the company is very much a family af- 
fair. But after Olive Ann's death or re- 
urement, Beech could conceivably fall 
victim to an unfriendly takeover bid like 
that experienced by one of its major 
competitors, Piper Aircraft, at the hands 
of Chris-Craft Corp. in 1969 

Often a company looking for a merg- 
er is in some sort of trouble, but both 
Beech and General Dynamics are in 
strong shape. With military sales ac- 
counting for 55% of General Dynamics 
total revenues ($2.5 billion last year), the 
firm is the nation’s largest defense con- 
tractor. With nearly a decade of squab- 
bles with the Pentagon regarding cost 
overruns on the F-111 fighter now be- 
hind it, General Dynamics’ current mul- 
Ubillion-dollar contract to produce 500 
hot. single-engine F-16 interceptors for 
four NATO countries and the U.S prom- 
ises to keep earning income for the com- 
pany for perhaps the next two decades 

New Profit Records. A Beech 
deal would open up a new field for Gen- 
eral Dynamics’ aerospace expertise. At 
Beech, which is the nation’s second larg- 
est maker of light aircraft (after Cess- 
na), the big moneymaker has been the 
twin-engine turboprop King Air exec- 
utive craft: it is popular with corporate 
customers because, although slower than 
a jet. itis more fuel-efficient and cheap- 
er to buy (price: $600.000 to $1.6 mil- 
lion, depending on equipment. v. up to 
$3 million for some jets). Until now 
Beech has shied away from entering the 
execulive-jet business. But some indus- 
try experts believe that the market for 


turboprops like the King Air (1.500 are 
flying today) may soon reach the sat- 
uration point, and General Dynamics 
experience with jet power could help 
Beech expand into that field. This year 
for example, industry analysts forecast 
that the light-plane manufacturers will 
sell 12.300 small single-engine prop jobs 
like the familiar Beechcraft Bonanza at 
a total wholesale cost of $375 million 
Yet their sales of bigger jet craft, while 
projected at just 230 planes. will bring 
them almost as much revenue: $368 mil- 
lion, to be exact 

Though Olive Ann Beech never 
learned to fly, her managerial skills 
brought the company through some 
problems at the turn of the decade, when 
the Viet Nam-warped economy hit sales 
hard. Rebounding from a loss of $7.7 
million in fiscal 1970, the company has 
set new profit records in each of the past 
four years. So far this year. sales are 22% 
ahead of 1976. when the company 
earned $20 million on revenues of $346 
million. Thanks in part to rapidly 
growing defense business—in the 
past two years Beech has won more 
than $150 million in contracts to build 
military trainers and uulity transports 
—the company’s projection of over $400 
million in sales for 1977 hardly seems 
unreasonable 

Fuel Costs Rise. Business is vigor 
ous throughout the light-aircraft indus 
try. No longer the ultimate expression 
of corporate and personal squanderlust 
the private plane is now a ubiquitous 

-and often essential—means of air 

travel to smaller cities and towns across 
the country. One reason is the rise in 
fuel costs, which has forced commercial 
air Carriers to cut service to many small- 
er airports. thus making private planes 
or autos often the only alternatives. With 
many light aircraft getting upwards of 
20 miles per gal. at 110-plus m.p.h.. the 
private plane is not only faster than a 
company car but also often just as eco- 
nomical a means of transportation 
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CREDIT SUISSE CHAIRMAN AEPPLI ADDRESSING STOCKHOLDERS AFTER SCANDAL BROKE 


BANKING 


Less Go-Go in Switzerland 


God., after all. created Switzerland for 
one purpose—to he the clearinghouse of 
the world 

Paul Rossy. former vice chair 
man. Swiss Banking Commission 


By all appearances. divine purpose 
is ull faithfully served along Zurich’s el 
egant Bahnhofstrasse. where the great 
names of Swiss banking conduct their 
worldwide affairs behind stately fagades 
of Alpine granite. Yet the air of heav 
enly serenity on the stylish street pro- 
vides a curtain for mundane turmoil 
After the worst scandal in Swiss bank 
ing history, that sedate and secretive in 
dustry has moved—or rather been 
pushed—to tighten up some practices 
that have proved shockingly loose. The 
changes may turn out to be far-reaching 

First Step. Swiss officials are con 
sidering a variety of measures aimed at 
toughening the regulation of the coun 
try’s 553 banks, which currently have as 
sets totaling $139 billion. Until now 
these banks had operated virtually by 
their own rules. Many of the possible re- 
forms affect the way the banks handle 
funds from abroad—including stoler 
funds. flight capital. tax-dodge money 





ind other unsavory negotiables that 
have found their way into the Swiss sys 
lem. no questions asked 

The first step in Switzerland's bank 
reform program took effect this month 
a new code of conduct, drawn up by the 
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Swiss National Bank. the country’s cen 
tral financial institution, and the Swiss 
Bankers’ Association. No longer are cli 
ents allowed to open a Swiss account 
without revealing their true identity 
Anonymous banking. when it was al 
lowed, was a powerful attraction for cor 
rupt dictators and Mafiosi. among oth- 
ers. seeking to hide their funds. Under 
the new rules. Swiss bankers are barred 
from providing active assistance to cus 
tomers who evade taxes or export cap 
ital illegally from foreign countries. The 
code also forbids bankers to accept funds 
that they have reason to believe were ac 
quired by acts punishable under Swiss 
law, such as fraud and trafficking in nar 
cotics. However. the code does not re 
quire the banks to investigate the back 
ground of every customer to ascertain 
the origin of his money 

No one expects the new code. which 
carries penaluies ranging up to $4 mil- 
lion for infractions. to halt completely 
the flow of tainted funds into Switzer 
land. But Swiss National Bank Presi 
dent Fritz Leutwiler. who has long cru 


saded for such reforms. hopes that the 


£ 
t 


code will deter banks from actively as 
sisting their customers in breaking na- 
tional laws. Says he: “We are no longer 
assuming that every banker is a gen 
Ueman and that he observes the rules 
Leutwiler speculates that 
may even force the eventual closing of 
small minority” of lesser banks that 








e new code 
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have operated on the fringes of the 
vaunted Swiss system 

The scandal that prompted these re 
forms bloomed at 12l-year-old Crédit 
Suisse, whose assets of $18 billion make 
it One of the storied Big Three of Swiss 
banking (the other two: Swiss Bank 
Corp. and Union Bank of Switzerland) 
Together they account for nearly half 
of all the banking assets in the country 
A Crédit Suisse branch manager. Ernst 
Kuhrmeier. 57, has been accused of “dis 
loyal management the Swiss equiva 
lent of business fraud. He allegedly ma 
nipulated more than $800 million in 
series of questionable and outright ille 
gal dealings (TIME, May 23). Kuhrmeier 
is noW in jail awaiting trial on charges 
that could put him behind bars for up 
to 74 years 

Last month the officers of Crédit 
Suisse convened an extraordinary meet 
ing to explain to 3.000 stunned stock 
holders how the debacle could have oc 
curred. Newly elected Board Chairman 
Oswald Aeppli was unable to put a spe 
cific figure on the bank’s losses. So tan 
gled was the trail of the fraudulent in 
vestments, he said. that a 100-man 
Crédit Suisse investigating team has still 
not sorted out the mess. The investiga 
tion could take months longer 

Same Dividend. Other bankers 
have estimated that the Chiasso affair 

named for the town in the Italian- 

speaking Swiss canton of Ticino where 
the scandal centered—could cost the 
firm some $400 million. Nonetheless 
Aeppli assured stockholders that the rest 
of Crédit Suisse’s affairs were in good 
order and indicated that this year’s div- 
idend would most likely be the same as 
that paid in 1976: $32 per bearer share 

The disaster was a clear conse 
quence of go-go banking in Switzerland 
Between 1965 and 1976, Swiss bank as 
sets ballooned by about 480°. from $24 
billion to $139 billion. Equally remark 
able has been the expansion of the 
banks’ foreign clientele. Today. bette: 
than a quarter of the Swiss banks’ de 
posits are held by foreigners. v. only 
at the end of World War I 

One reason for the influx of foreign 
cash has been Switzerland's enviable 
history of territorial neutrality. But ir 
the postwar decades an equally big at- 
traction has been the hermetic seal im 
posed by Swiss officials on banking ac 
uvity—reinforced with maximum fines 
of $20.000 or jail sentences for reveal 
ing details of a customer's account. Tax 
shy foreigners also know that under 
Swiss law. tax evasion is considered a 
civil rather than a criminal offense 
which means that Swiss bankers are ex 
pressly forbidden to cooperate with in 
vesugators from abroad. (A new bilat 
eral treaty with the U.S. on cooperatior 
in tracking down criminals has not a 
tered this aspect of Swiss law 

Nowhere has the boom been more 
thoroughly exploited than in Ticino 
(pop.: 265.000). which lies along the 
country’s border with Italy The bank- 
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CENTRAL BANK CHIEF LEUTWILER 


BANKING CENTER OFF THE BAHNHOFSTRASSE IN ZURICH 


ERNST KUHRMEIER 


After years of warning signals, they are no longer assuming that every banker is a gentleman who observes the rules. 


ing industry there, centered largely in 
the towns of Lugano and Chiasso, is built 
on Italian flight capital. Billions of lire 
are smuggled out of Italy each year by 
depositors worried variously about high 
taxes, inflation (current annual rate 
21%), and the political gains of the Com- 
munist Party. As many as 254 Swiss 
banks or branches located in Ticino 
compete fiercely for these loose lire 
Some of the banks are suspected of col- 
laborating in the smuggling, either by 
providing transport or by bribing low- 
level diplomatic officials to make cur- 
rency runs in their cars, which are ex- 
empt from border inspections 

In 1975, when an influx of foreign 
currency sharply forced up the value of 
the Swiss franc, the Swiss National Bank 
tried to slow down the flow by impos- 
ing a 10% quarterly negative interest 
rate on large nonresident accounts in 
Swiss banks. But most institutions got 
around the rule by accepting this ner- 
vous money in “fiduciary” (trust) 
accounts to be invested in Eurodollar 
deposits—a safe investment yielding 
modest returns. The safety of the invest- 
ments was crucial, since by Swiss law 
the banks could not issue guarantees on 
the accounts without incurring a 35% 
withholding tax 

Too Tempting. The traffic in “hot 
Italian funds was all too tempting to 
Crédit Suisse’s Kuhrmeier, manager of 
the bank’s Chiasso branch. He brought 
huge volumes of business to his bank 
As Swiss investigators eventually discov- 
ered, Kuhrmeier did this by offering de- 
positors I) interest rates higher than 
those paid for Eurodollar accounts and 
2) written assurances that Crédit Suisse 
guaranteed depositors’ funds. In short 
he exploited the advantages of the fidu- 
clary account ploy without obeying its 
restrictions 

To get depositors the higher interest 
rates, Kuhrmeier had to find riskier in 
vestments than the Eurodollar market 
He chose a Liechtenstein-based holding 
company called Texon Finanzanstalt 
which he had founded in 1961. Over the 
years Kuhrmeier funneled $868 million 
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of Crédit Suisse’s Chiasso deposits to 
Texon. The company then bought stakes 
in more than 150 Italian companies 
dealing in, among other things, wine. 
plastics and vacation resorts 

Kuhrmeier concealed this opera- 
tion from his superiors in Zurich. When- 
ever bank auditors visited the Chiasso 
branch, the books that recorded Kuhr- 
meiers Texon dealings and _ other 
incriminating papers were spirited 
through a private doorway into a col- 
laborating law firm next door. Crédit 
Suisse’s Chiasso branch, says Bernhard 
Miller. director of the Swiss Banking 
Commission, “was a bank within a 
bank.” 

Top management at Crédit Suisse 
chose to overlook some astonishingly 
clear signals that all was not well at their 
Chiasso branch. In January 1976, for ex- 


ample, Philippe de Weck. chairman of 


the Union Bank of Switzerland, showed 
Crédit Suisse a copy of a bank guaran- 
tee, improperly issued on fiduciary de 
posits, that had been channeled to 
Texon. Questioned about the violation 
Kuhrmeier explained it away by say- 
ing. “It was a special favor that had to 
be done for a friend.” 

Last March, Crédit Suisse belatedly 
decided to dispatch a special team.of in- 
vestigators to Chiasso. What they found 
as Chairman Aeppli delicately de- 
scribed it later, was that “contacts be- 
tween the Chiasso branch and Texon 

were of a completely different na- 
ture than we had thought.” Kuhrmeier 
and two assistants were arrested, along 
with three lawyers from next door 
Crédit Suisse’s then president Heinz 
Wuffli resigned, along with two other 
top company officials 

What moved Kuhrmeier to set up 
his bank within a bank remains a psy- 
chological mystery. So far. investigators 
appear to be convinced that he gained 
no personal profit from the alleged 
fraud, But as a top London banker points 
out, the scandal “could have happened 
in any other country. Slack management 
is Not just a Swiss problem.” What makes 
the case special is that no other country 


seeks lo maintain such a mystique about 
its “inviolable” banking system. The 
scandal spotlighted the extent to which 
Swiss banks are trusted to police them- 
selves. The chief external watchdog. the 
Bern-based Federal Banking Commis- 
sion, has only twelve employees assigned 
to keep tabs on the industry 
Warning signals about the Swiss sys- 
tem have been flashing on and off for 
several years. In 1970 the Basel branch 
of the United California Bank went 
broke after losing $50 million in cocoa 
futures trading. Around the same time 
came the collapse of Bernard Cornfeld's 
Geneva-based Investors Overseas Ser- 
vices empire, built with the assistance 
of Switzerland’s loose banking laws 
and in part with that of the banks 


themselves. In 1974 the Union Bank of 


Switzerland lost $56 million in foreign- 
exchange speculations, and the Lugano 
branch of Britain's Lloyd’s Bank 
dropped $89 million in similar dealings 

Export Disadvantage. Increas- 
ingly, there are indications that among 
the Swiss public banking is no longer 
quite the hallowed institution it once 
was. Manufacturers feel that the flow 
of funds into Switzerland has overvalued 
the Swiss franc and thus put Swiss tex- 
tiles, watches and machinery at a dis- 
advantage in export markets. Says Swiss 
Accountant Max Fluri: “Our banking 
sector has grown taller than the Swiss 
Confederation. For some time, it has 
been bringing the country more harm 
than good.” 

The country’s largest party. the So- 
cial Democrats. has promised to draft 
an “initiative” on banking control to be 
placed before Swiss voters within three 
years. Among the possible proposals 
putting government representatives on 
bank boards of directors and making tax 
evasion a criminal offense, which would 
remove a big attraction for tax cheat- 
ers. There is no guarantee that the So- 
cial Democrats’ ideas will become law 
but the debate means that the bankers 

and their customers around the world 
will be able to take far less for grant 
ed in Switzerland than ever before 
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The Terrific Tempo 


The Paul Taylor Dance Company 
has never lacked spirit. Far from it. But 
the 13-member troupe 
opened its fourth summer season at Lake 
Placid, N.Y.. its mood seemed more 
buoyant and carefree than ever before 
On the stage of the Adirondack resort's 
Center for Music, Drama and Art, there 
were the usual sprints. baseball slides 
and staggers. A woman flew through the 
air and, miraculously, a man appeared 
out of nowhere to catch her. Four men 
in dinner jackets pranced madly around 
like stallions crashing the Gong Show 
to the floor 


last week as 








Dancers dove and scram 
bled up—all in time to the music, all i 
lustrating Choreographer Taylor's ki- 
netic sense of the zany and the zestfully 
breathtaking 


To the Wall. The joy 


vas a company that had gone to the w 


was real. TI 






ome back not only 
but to dance better thar 
Taylor announced the 
A big-bank- 
roll tour of South America had just been 


hnancially. and had ¢ 
to tell about it 
ever. Last season 


disbanding of his company 


canceled at the last minute. and Taylor 


had a $50.000 deficit from the previous 





Manhattan season to pay off. Dissoh 
tion seemed the only course 
Fortunately. Taylor's many admit 


ers did not agree. One of them was Johr 
P. Holmes Jr.. president of the Nation 


al Corporate Fund for Dance, Say 
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of Paul Taylor 


Holmes: “The idea of disbanding one 
of the foremost modern-dance compa 
nies was absolutely ludicrous. It could 
not happen.” It did not happen because 
the National Corporate Fund—created 
in 1972 to dig money out of the cor 
porate world for US compa 
nies—went beyond the realm of fund 
raising. Holmes became the Taylor 
Company's president and began cutting 
costs where he could, notably by lim 
iting the company’s number of perfor 
mances in Manhattan, where operating 
That is 
least for 


dance 


costs are very heavy fine 
with Taylor—at The 
businessmen leave me alone artistical 


ly.” he says 


just 
now 


And besides. I happen to 
be a skinflint myself 

Until two years ago. Taylor. 46. w; 
principal Before he 
irst troupe 21 years 
with the Martha 
company. Like George Balanchine. he 


his own dancer 





started his go. he 


was a soloist Graham 





almost always works with his own danc 
ers, Whose speed and athleticism are vit 
tually his signature. Taylor calls his new 
est dance. Dust. “a subconscious stream 
# action that just bubbled up.” The de- 


work. It 


scems spontaneous, serendipitous, full of 





Scripion applies to all his 


abrupt exits and startling entrances. For 
Taylor. the glory of motion is where you 
find it “I look at people in the streets 
and in the country 


and I come to the 





THE PAUL TAYLOR DANCE COMPANY IN ACTION 
THE SUBTLY SHIFTING POLARIS; REHEARSAL WITH 
TAYLOR. OPPOSITE PAGE, COUNTERCLOCKWISE 
FROM LEFT: THE MORDANT DUST; THE ENIGMATIC 
IMAGES; THE DIZZYING ESPLANADE; THE 
PRANCING CLOVEN KINGDOM; CAROLYN ADAMS 
IN POST MERIDIAN 


conclusion that the most beautiful things 
lo see are not in the art galleries. They 
are all around, You just have to open 
your eyes 

A Paul Taylor dance may not leave 
the audience time to blink. Polaris is a 
bold conceit in which the choreography 
S repeated bul the performers. music 
and lighting shift. In Cloven Kingdom 
a sauire on modern manners, the danc 
the and an 
rhe bright costumes of 


ers slide between human 
mal kingdoms 
Post Meridian 


choreography. In 


seem lo make their ows 
Esplanade. one of 
orks, there is n 
but rather 
dizzying series of walks and runs set t 
the of Bach. At Nicl 
olas Gunn. the best-knowr 
male dancer. must run across the stage 
to catch Carolyn Adams 
have to keep moving at that terrific tem 
po. and she has to jump in the air 
hope that a man who is not 
will get there at the last second to catch 
her. It's frightening 

laylor’s trust is placed mostly in his 
and in his imagination 
arrives at his cramped Mar 


Taylor's most popular w 





traditional dancing at 


music ¢ one point 


company s 


Says Gunn: “| 





and 


there ye 


dancers own 


When he 


hattan studio, he has only the vagues 
notion of what he will create. He starts 
by working out nts using the 


dancers as a sculptor 


mover 
uses Clay. He may 
throw out weeks of expensive rehearsal 
time if things do not progress properly 
his Images, an innocent but 
enigmatic piece that evokes ancient rit- 
uals, did not jell. “I started out with a 
Schubert Taylor 


years 


nice piece recalls 


but after two weeks I saw I was getting 


nowhere. Three weeks before the open- 

I said, ‘Quick, I need some music.’ | 
had some Debussy piano pieces In my 
record collection, and I thought 
better.’ I started all over again.” Taylor's 
improvising continued. The eventual 
mouf was determined by Designer Gene 
Moore, who watched a run-through and 
Crete.” The resulting 


That's 


said one word 


Images seems like an inevitable blendi 
of Debussy with Minoan reliefs 

Now that his company is bett 
finance Taylor will follow the Lake 
Placid season with a six-week Latin 
American tour. Beyond that, he plans to 
go On quietly creating new works for his 
A shy 
does not fly into rages when rehearsals 
go badly. But once he did get off a memo 
that has been quoted ever since. Unable 
to pin down what was wrong, he did 
what he usually does: he made some 
thing up—in this case the word zun 
Zunch is the magic that stays with the 
watchers after we are done. Zunch is 
opening up. Turning the burner on. Go- 
ing beyond. Isn't that what makes 
dancer out of a pedestrian?” And a wiz 
ard out of a choreographer? 


dancers unflamboyant man. he 
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TENNECO CHEMICALS— The color 
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WALKER MANUFACTURING— 
Self-portrait 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION— 
Pipe Art 





The Art of Diversification: 
The Tenneco Collection. 


Tenneco has eight masterworks in its collec- 
tion. All use different techniques but all have 
one thing in common: they're all basic to the 
economy 

TENNECO OlL—Tenneco spends time and 
money drilling holes on land and beneath the 
sea, searching for oil. And we've found 
enough to be able to supply gasoline sta- 
tions in the south and southeast. And to de 
liver heating oil to distributors along the 
Atlantic seaboard 

PACKAGING CORPORATION OF AMERICA—We 
make large quantities of the brown corru- 
gated box used to ship almost everything, 
everywhere. We also recycle waste paper 
into useful packaging 

JICASE—Case makes a complete line of 
farm tractors. It also makes a complete line 
of construction equipment, such as Case 
backhoe /loaders, Davis trenchers, Drott ex- 
cavators. Case is a case of diversification 
within diversification 

WALKER MANUFACTURING—\Valker makes a 
full line of exhaust systems for automobiles, 
as well as filters and heavy duty jacks. Our 
exhaust system components are original and 
replacement equipment. They're available 
from auto parts dealers, independent service 
stations and garages nationwide 


TENNECO CHEMICALS—/enneco Chemicals |s 
the number one supplier of colorants and 
additives for paints. And we make viny! sid- 
ing that never needs painting Vinyl plastics 
for credit cards, stereo records, toys, fabric 
pipe, electrical insulation. Tenneco Chemi- 
cals is a collection by itself 

TENNECO WEST—Tenneco is represented in 
supermarkets by the Sun Giant® label. And 
Sun Giant means premium raisins, dates, al- 
monds, fruits, and vegetables. If it isn't pre- 
mium, it isn’t Sun Giant 

TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION— Jenneco 
has nearly 16,000 miles of natural gas pipe- 
line, transporting natural gas to the north- 
east and the middle west. Our pipelines are 
an underground energy railroad, working 24 
hours a day 

NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING—Among other 
things, Newport News builds liquid natural 
gas (LNG) carriers. And LNG Is the only 
practical way natural gas can be shipped to 
the U.S. from foreign sources. This Capability 
becomes more important with every winter 
that goes by 


For more information on the very fine 
Tenneco Collection, write to Dept. Y-2 
Tenneco, Inc., Houston, Texas 77001 


Tenneco 
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TIME’s Guide to Airports: Jet Lag on the Ground 


In the Age of Steam, city railroad 
stations in the U.S. developed as the nat- 
ural complement to the trains they 
served. They were convenient, spacious 
and well planned—temples to progress. 
In the Jet Age, by contrast, many air- 
ports are monuments of muddle, rapac- 
ity and discomfort. Despite $1.2 billion 
in federal aid to US. airports in the past 
ten years, the gap between ground tech- 
nology and flight technology is vast, and 
apparently widening. 


Though it takes only one-third the 
time today to fly between major cities 
that it did in 1948, it takes twice as long 
to get from city to airport. Once arrived, 
passengers must be prepared to wait too 
long and walk too far in overcrowded 
terminals. Airports are heavily support- 
ed by concessions. from eating facilities 
to shops, and these are at best inordi- 
nately priced, at worst incredibly bad. 
Worst served are the elderly. the infirm 
and families with small children 


To help prepare air travelers for 
their ordeal on the ground, TIME, with 
the aid of correspondents around the 
world, has compiled the following rat- 
ing guide,” taking into account such 
matters as accessibility and services. 
though not safety. Following are our as- 
sessments of the ten busiest U.S. airports 
(in order of busyness), four in Europe 
and six in the Far East: 


“Overall rating ranges from half a star (atrocious) 
to 2's stars (excellent). None rates 3 stars (superb) 


The top ten (U.S.) 


o’HARE. World's busiest: 41.7 million pas- 
sengers last year. Averages 1,968 land- 
ings and takeoffs daily. Thirteen runways, 
26 scheduled airlines. Delays of 30 min 
or more: 9,318. Accessibility: fair. Allow 25 
to 50 min. for 20-mile ride downtown by 
car or cab ($12). Buses ($3.50) go down- 
town every 15 min. (daytime), sporadi- 
cally at night. Buses also serve suburban 
areas every one or two hours (daytime). 
Eight commuter airlines, charter helicop- 
ter service to Midway Airport and Meigs 
Field. Parking: easy. New close-in facility 
with 9,200 spaces. Flow Through: smooth 
Sidewalk check-in. Insufficient baggage carts. Three termi- 
nals linked by five underground pedestrian tunnels (two long- 
est have 255-ft. moving sidewalks), also by shuttle buses. Long- 
est walk between entrance and plane: 1,800 ft. Baggage check- 
Out: fast. Hotels/Motels: sufficient. At least twelve hotels within 
10 min. of airport, the O'Hare Hilton reached by moving side- 
walk. Amenities: ordinary. Comfortable boarding lounges. Ad- 
equate snack bars and coffee shops, some open 24 hr. Best 
restaurant: Seven Continents and good eating at O'Hare Hil- 
ton. Ten bars, closing at midnight, cocktail lounges at | a.m.. 
beer available 24 hr. in the cafeteria. Shopping facilities: min- 
imal, but excellent boutiques at O'Hare Hilton and Inter- 
national Tower hotels. Two barbershops. Two first-aid sta- 
ons, one open 24 hr. Overall: huge, well organized. 





HARTSFIELD. 27.3 million passengers last 
year. Averages 1,342 landings and take- 
offs daily. Three parallel runways, nine 
airlines. Delays of 30 min. or more: 1,339 
Accessibility: 200d. Allow 15 to 45 min, for 
nine-mile ride downtown by car or cab 
($7.50). Half-hourly limousines down- 
town ($3.50). Two commuter airlines. Park- 
ing: ample. Far-out lots served by shuttle 
bus. Flow Through: well planned. Sidewalk 
check-ins, baggage carts for rent (75¢) 
One big central terminal with fingers 
leading to boarding areas. Longest walk: 
2,680 ft. Baggage check-out: good. Ho- 
tels/Motels: plentiful. Nineteen near airport. Amenities: unambi- 
tious. Adequate lounges, but main terminal has only two 
benches. Coffee shop, cafeteria, snack bars open 24 hr, One 
restaurant, Dobbs House. Six bars open 24 hr.. except Sun- 
day a.m. Shopping facilities: minimal. Well-stocked toy shop 
Country store with Southern specialties. One barbershop 
Emergencies handled by medical technicians with ambulance. 
They can respond in 2 min. anywhere in airport. Overall: South- 
ern discomfort. 
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LOS ANGELES. 26 million passengers last 
year. Averages 1,322 landings and take- 
offs daily. Four runways, 33 airlines. De- 
lays of 30 min. or more: 842. Accessibility: 
poor. Allow 30 min. to an hour for 20- 
mile ride downtown by car or cab ($16 
minimum). Buses to downtown locations 
every 15 to 30 min. from 6 a.m. to 11:30 
p.m.,every hour from midnight to 6 a.m. 
($2). Three commuter airlines, Parking: ad- 
equate except at peak hours. Far-out lots 
served by circulating bus 24 hr. Drivers 
advised to tune to $30 on their AM dials 
for up-to-the-minute parking reports. Flow 
Through: good. Curbside check-in. Plentiful baggage carts. Sev- 
en near-identical, two-story terminals connected by buses 
(25¢). Longest walk: 1,320 ft. Baggage check-out: good. Ho- 
tels/Motels: good. Hyatt House adjoins airport, at least eleven 
hotels or motels within 5 min. Amenities: dismal, though wait- 
ing lounges are spacious and airy. One coffee shop in each ter- 
minal. Cafeterias offer prewrapped food on Styrofoam dish- 
es. Only one sitdown restaurant, attractive Host International. 
Two bars each terminal, open 7:30 a.m. to I a.m. Shopping fa- 
cilities: minimal. One barbershop. Emergency treatment cen- 
ter attended by paramedics (24 hr.). but 13 hospitals are with- 
in 5 min. Overall: uninspired but adequate. 


KENNEDY. 21.2 million passengers last year. 
Averages 835 landings and takeoffs dai- 
ly. Two pairs of parallel runways, 49 air- 
lines. Delays of 30 min. or more: 7,092. 
Accessibility: poor. Allow 45 min. to an 
hour for 20-mile ride downtown by car 
or cab ($18.50, including toll). Buses 
downtown ($4) every 20 min., 6 a.m. to 
1:05 a.m., then sporadically. Irregular lim- 
ousine service to the suburbs. Buses to 
La Guardia Airport ($3) every half-hour. 
Helicopters to La Guardia ($23.15), New- 
ark Airport ($29.63), daily from 6:30 a.m 
to 9:30 p.m.; flights cost less when mak- 
ing certain connections. Five commuter airlines. Parking: 
adequate. Far-out areas served by shuttle bus 24 hr. Flow 
Through: good. Curbside check-in. Baggage carts. Eleven ar- 
chitecturally dissimilar terminals. connected by shuttle bus 
24 hr. Longest walk: 1,500 ft. Baggage check-out: fast. Ho- 
tels/Motels: g00d. International Hotel within airport. Five others 
close by. Amenities: adequate. Well-decorated but deteriorating 
terminals and lounges. Standard fast-food cafeterias. Best 
restaurant: Terrace Restaurant. Twenty bars, most close 
10:30 p.m. Barbershops and beauty shops. In Pan Am and 
TWA buildings. circulating carts exchange foreign curren- 
cy. Animal shelter. Hospital open 24 hr. Overall: easier on 
the eye than on the nerves 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 18.8 million passengers 
in 1976. Averages 938 landings and take- 
offs daily. Four runways. 19 scheduled 
airlines. Delays of 30 min. or more: 967 
Accessibility: fair. Allow 25 to 40 min. for 16- 
mile ride downtown by car or cab ($15) 
Buses every 15 min. until 10 p.m., every 
half-hour until midnight, then according 
to flight arrivals. Airport and Greyhound 
coaches three times daily to Oakland 
($1.50) and to San Jose ($3.50). Four com- 
muter airlines. Parking: inadequate. Close- 
in covered garage with valet service. two 
far-out lots with frequent shuttle-bus ser- 
VICe. Flow Through: fair. Curbside check-in. No baggage carts 
Two terminals linked by shuttle buses, one 500-ft. moving 
sidewalk leading to concourse area. Longest walk: 1,500 ft 
Baggage check-out: sluggish. Hotels/Motels: sufficient. Hilton 
Inn right next to airport. Ten within 10 min. Amenities: mid- 
dling. Standard lounges. Snack bars and coffee shops, two 
open 24 hr. Excellent Omelette Parlor (omelettes from $2.25) 
Best restaurant: International Room, attractive. expensive 
Eight bars, largest open 7:15 a.m. to 1 a.m. Run-of-the-mill 
shopping, except for well-stocked bookstore, sourdough-bread 
booths and flower store that ships California-grown daisies 
anywhere. Beauty salon (wash and cut, $12), two barber- 
shops with showers ($2.25), saunas ($3.50), clothes pressing 
($2 a suit). Animal shelter. Clinic with seven doctors open 
24 hr.. two fully equipped mini-ambulances, 250-bed hos- 
pital, morgue and pressroom ready for use in disaster. Over- 
all; designed with people in mind. 





DALLAS/FORT WORTH. 17.4 million passen- 
gers last year. Averages 1,000 landings 
and takeoffs daily. Three runways, elev- 
en airlines. Delays of 30 min. or more: 
176. Accessibility; good. Dallas, from 20 to 
35 min. by cab ($13.50); Fort Worth. from 
30 to 45 min. ($16.50). Buses ($4) to down- 
town Dallas, Fort Worth, Arlington, every 
30 min., 24 hr. a day, Three commuter air- 
lines, helicopter service. Parking: no strain 
Flow Through: g00d. Sidewalk check-in. Bag- 
gage carts only for foreign flights. Four 
terminals linked by Airtrans (25¢), small 
automatic trains that circle the airport on 
five separate computerized routes. Minimum walking. Long- 
est walk: 375 ft. Baggage check-out: fast. Hotels/Motels: fair, Lux- 
ury hotel Port Marina at airport, five within five miles. Ame- 
nities: improving. Comfortable, attractive lounges. Each 
terminal has four snack bars, one open 24 hr. Best restau- 
rant: the Seafood Bar in American terminal (Gulf oysters, 
$2.50). Airport has 17 bars open until 2 a.m. Shopping: Texas 
souvenirs, apparel and toy shops. Beauty salons, barbershops 
Airport clinic open 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.; after that, emergencies 
handled by ambulance service. Overal:; gargantuan, but less 
awesome when you learn your way around. 





LA GUARDIA. 14.3 million passengers last 
year. Averages 857 landings and takeoffs 
daily. Two perpendicular runways, 15 air- 
lines. Delays of 30 min, or more: 5,803. Ac- 
cessibility: good. Allow 20 to 35 min. for 
ten-mile ride downtown by car or cab ($8, 
plus 75¢ toll). Buses downtown ($3) ev- 
ery 20 min., from 6:50 a.m, to 1:50 a.m. Ir- 
regular limousine service to the suburbs. 
Helicopters to Kennedy ($23.15) and 
Newark ($29.63): flights cost less when 
making certain connections. Parking: suf- 
ficient. New. covered, metered parking 
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area convenient for meeting incoming flights. Far-out lots 
served by shuttle bus. Flow Through: good. except for crowded 
Eastern shuttle, where passengers may have to walk more 
than 600 fi. along grubby corridors. Curbside check-in. Bag- 
gage carts. One big central terminal with two-level roadway 
system (upper for boarding, lower for departing). Longest 
walk: 1,000 ft. Baggage check-out: good. Hotels/Motels: adequate 
Three in immediate vicinity, four within 10 min. Amenities: mea- 
ger. Standard lounges. Main eating facilities: stand-up snack 
bars in corridors, open 6:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. Only restaurant: Ter- 
race Room, overlooking runways. Six bars open until 10:30 
p.m. Shopping facilities: minimal. One barbershop. one beau- 
ty shop. First-aid station. Overall: best no-frill people mover 


STAPLETON. 13.3 million passengers last 
year. Averages 1,150 landings and take- 
offs daily. Four parallel runways, eleven 
airlines. Delays of 30 min. or more: 662. 
Accessibility: excellent. Allow 15 to 30 min. 
for seven-mile ride downtown by car or 
cab ($5). Downtown limousines ($2.40) 
every 20 min. until 11:30 p.m. Trailways 
buses to Vail ($7), Aspen ($13). Colorado 
Springs ($5), Boulder ($3). Eleven com- 
muter airlines, Parking: adequate, mostly 
close in. Flow Through: sprawling, old-fash- 
ioned layout. Lounges attractive, comfort- 
able. Some sidewalk check-in. One four- 
level terminal. Longest walk: one mile. Baggage check-out: 
fast, Hotels/Motels: ample. Ten within 10 min. Amenities: excel- 
lent. Lounges pleasant and comfortable. Good coffee shop 
open until 7:30 p.m. (beef tacos, $2.50); crowded self-service 
cafeteria. Best restaurant: Crossroads West. Six bars, most 
open 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. Shopping facilities: offbeat. Western 
and Indian wares. Spanish shop, flower stall with fresh-cut 
Colorado varieties. One barbershop. Private changing rooms 
with basins and toilets. Extra-long lockers and free plastic 
bags for skis. First-aid station; 24-hr. ambulance. Overal: pleas- 
antly old-fashioned 








MIAMI. 12.6 million passengers last year 
Averages 825 landings and takeoffs dai- 
ly. Three runways. 46 scheduled airlines 
Delays of 30 min. or more: 347. Accessibil- 
ity: excellent. Allow 15 to 20 min. by car 
or cab (about $8) to downtown. Buses (30¢ 
to Miami, Coral Gables) run every 30 to 
40 min. (daytime), every hour at night 
Ten commuter airlines. Parking: ample. Flow 
Through: good, except for rush hours. Some 
sidewalk check-in. No baggage carts 
Poor layout. almost impenetrable crowds 
at peak hours. Two terminals, with spa- 
cious new concourses at Eastern and Na- 
tional. Longest walk: 2,000 ft. Baggage check-out average 14 
MIN. Hotels/Motels: good. International Airport Hotel inside air- 
port. nine others within 5 min. Amenities: ordinary. Adequate 
lounges for major airlines, others crowded. Five snack bars. 
one open 24 hr. Best restaurant: Airport Roof. Six bars. open 
various hours from 9 a.m. to | a.m. Standard shops 

brightened by fruit displays, Cuban coffee bar, Lat- 








in American specialty store. Barbershop and beauty © 


salon. Paramedic team available 24 hr. Overatt: shades 
of Ellis Island 


NATIONAL. 12.3 million passengers last year. Aver- 
ages 873 landings and takeoffs daily. Three inter- 
secting runways. ten scheduled airlines. Too small 
for four-engine jets. Delays of 30 min. or more: 818 
Accessibility: its reason for survival. Allow 12 to 25 
min. to White House by car or cab ($4.60). Down- 
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town limousines every 20 min. ($2.75 to Mayflower Hotel). 
Subway (50¢) downtown is across the highway. 1.200 ft. from 
main terminal entrance. Four commuter airlines. Parking: tight, 
far Oul. Flow Through: choppy. Limited sidewalk check-in. No 
baggage carts. Two-level main terminal flanked by uncom- 
fortable lounges. Confusing signs. Longest walk: almost 1,600 
ft. Luggage check-out: palsied. Hotels/Motels: plenty within 5 
MiN. Amenities: sorry. Austere, uncomfortable lounge. A 24-hr 
snack bar. Best restaurant: moderate, drab Golden Eagle. 
Three bars open various hours from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. Shop- 
ping: vending machines, curios. Barbershop. Doctor's office 
open 9 a.m. to S p.m., M.D:s available by phone 24 hr. Overall: 
like a commuter station 


Four in Europe 


HEATHROW. 21.9 million passengers last 
year. Averages 850 landings and takeoffs 
daily. Two parallel runways, 75 airlines. 
Delays: seldom serious. except for fre- 
quent strikes. Accessibility: fair. Allow 45 
min. to 2 hrs. for 15-mile ride downtown 
by car or cab (up to $20). Best bet: speedy. 
frequent buses ($1.55). New subway ex- 
tension will begin operation in February 
Flow Through: excellent. although no side- 
walk check-in. Check-in at downtown ter- 
minal for intercontinental flights. Bag- 
gage carts. Layout: confusing. but 
improving. Three separate terminals 
linked by moving sidewalks. Longest unassisted walk: 950 ft. 
Baggage, immigration and customs check-out: painless. He- 
tels/Motels: excellent. Eight within a mile of airport. Amenities: 
humdrum minimum. Functional lounges. Nine short-order 
buffets, three coffee shops, open 24 hr. One restaurant, being 
rebuilt. Ten bars, three open 24 hr. Supermarket-like duty- 
free shops selling wide range of goods. Refinements include 
animal hostel, dramatic society that rehearses and performs 
in the airport's underground chapel, a legendary bowler- 
hatted ghost who supposedly turns up in emergencies. Mini- 
hospital. European Terminal 2 is receiving $20 million face- 
lift. Overan: friendly, frumpish. 





FRANKFURT. 14.2 million passengers last 
year. Averages 600 landings and takeoffs 
daily. Two runways, 63 airlines. Delays 
average half an hour. Accessibility: good. Al- 
low 20 to 30 min. by car or cab ($10) for 
seven-mile ride downtown. Excellent 
train and bus service (40¢). Flow Through: 
brisk. although no sidewalk check-in 
Baggage carts. Single terminal traversed 
by moving sidewalk in 4 min. Longest 
walk: 1,800 ft. Baggage check-out and im- 
migration: efficient. Customs: you could 
bring in an elephant. Hotels/Motels: fair 
Two hotels, the Sheraton and Steigenber- 
ger, al airport. Amenities: everything imaginable. Three snack 
bars, one coffee shop. Twelve restaurants. best of which is 
Rotisserie 5 Continents, One bar, open noon to 10 p.m. Shops 
of all kinds, including a supermarket and “Dr. Miiller’s Sex 
Shop.” Two barbershops, one beauty salon. Hospital equipped 
for surgery. Overall: superefficient and sterile 





FIUMICINO. 9.5 million passengers last year, 
Averages 453 landings and takeoffs dai- 
ly. Three runways, 72 airlines. Delays: for- 
eign, rare; domestic, improving but no 
cigar. Accessibility; bad. Allow 45 min. to 
an hour by car or cab ($15) for 22-mile 
ride downtown. Flow Through: slow. No 
curbside check-in. Baggage carts hard to 
find. No moving sidewalks. TV screens. 
showing departure gates, not always func- 
tioning. Longest walk: 1,300 ft. Baggage 











check-out: 20 min. Immigration and customs: airport's only 
delight. Hotels/Motels: pleasant, modern facilities near beach at 
Ostia, five miles away. Amenities: substandard. Coffee bars 
(espresso 30¢, Coke 57¢). Best restaurant: International Air- 
port Restaurant. Ten bars, open 7 a.m. to 8 p.m.; one in in- 
ternational transit section open 24 hr. Two tax-free shops 
selling only liquor and cigarettes. (Best distraction for pas- 
senger with two hours to spare: Roman ruins with fine mo- 
saics near by.) Four first-aid stations with nurse or doctor 
open 24 hr. Overall; Dante's Purgatory 


CHARLES DE GAULLE. 8.2 million passengers 
last year. Averages 250 landings and take- 
offs daily. One runway, 22 airlines. De- 
lays: minimal. Accessibility: good. Allow 40 
min. to 1% hr. for 20-mile ride downtown 
by car or cab ($10 to $12, beware plun- 
derous drivers). City bus ($1.75) to Gare 
de l'Est every 15 min. or Air France bus 
($2.50) to Porte Maillot every 20 min. Rail 
trip ($1.75) to Gare du Nord every 15 min. 
Flow Through: smoothly futuristic. Spacious 
waiting lounges. Plentiful baggage carts. 
Sidewalk check-ins, or passengers take es- 
calators from entrance to check-in coun- 
ters. then the moving sidewalk up plastic tubes to departure 
floors. Boarding via moving sidewalk (4 min.) to one of seven 
satellite stations, Audio-visual machines and bilingual signs 
help guide lost passengers. Longest walk: 750 ft. Baggage. im- 
migration and customs: fast. Hotels/Motels: sparse. Sofi- 
tel-Jacques Borel within airport boasts the best view for the 
Concorde takeoff, another hotel 1% miles away. Amenities: su- 
perb. Le Bistrot sidewalk café; five restaurants. Best: Max- 
im’s. Four bars, open 24 hr. Arcade of tax-free boutiques on 
transit floor offers every brand of French perfume (20% off). 
watches. scarves, jewelry. liquor. luggage. pdté, etc. Barber- 
shop and beauty salon. First-aid station. Overat: functional but 
sans joie de vivre. 


Six in the Far East 


TOKYO, The only airport in the world’s 
largest capital (a second airport outside 
the city is still not in use). 20 million pas- 
sengers last year. Averages 460 landings 
and takeoffs daily. Two runways, 39 air- 
lines. Delays: average 20 min. Accessibility: 
the best part. Allow 30 to 40 min. for 13- 
mile ride downtown by easy-to-get cab 
($10). Buses every 30 min. ($2.50). Mo- 
norail (92¢) takes 15 min. to edge of town. 
Flow Through: agonizing. Jampacked termi- 
nal with baggage carts between pickup 
turntable and customs inspection. Porters 
on hand. Moving sidewalks; longest un- 
assisted walk: 100 ft. Baggage. immigration and customs 
checkout: allow an hour. Hotels/Motels: Air Terminal Hotel in- 
side building. Six hotels near by. Amenities: sorry. Two coffee 
shops, plus five restaurants (one Chinese. two Western, two 
Japanese). One bar, open 8:30 a.m. to 11 p.m. Tacky duty- 
free shops. Barbershop. First aid available. No services at all 
after midnight. Overall: grin and bear it 


SYDNEY. Seven million passengers last year. 
Averages 430 landings and takeoffs daily 
Two runways, 33 airlines. Delays: mini- 
mal. Accessibility: excellent. Allow 20 to 25 
min. for four-mile ride downtown by car 
or plentiful cabs (about U.S. $3.85). Reg- 
ular shuttle bus service: 88¢. Flow Through: 
generally good, except for morning crush 
Baggage carts and porters available 
Longest unassisted walk: 1.700 ft. Bag- 
gage. customs and immigration check- 
Out: efficient. Hotels/Motels: none near by 
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Amenities: adequate. One restaurant (featuring steak or fish 
for U.S. $7.15), coffee lounge, two bars open 6 a.m. to midnight. 
two duty-free shops. Australian items: toy kangaroos and ko- 
ala bears. Air-conditioned rest rooms equipped with showers. 
First aid available. Overati: efficient, convenient, Aussie-friendly. 


SINGAPORE. 4.5 million passengers last 
year. Averages 160 landings and takeoffs 
daily. One runway, 29 airlines, Delays: av- 
erage 30 to 40 min. Accessibility: good. Allow 
15 to 40 min. for ten-mile ride downtown 
by hard-to-get cab ($1.50); air-condi- 
tioned minibus ($1.20) or frequent shut- 
ue bus ($1) only until midnight (when cab 
fares go up 150°). Flow Through: fast. Com- 
puterized check-ins for most airlines, will 
soon be used by all. Sufficient baggage 
carts or porters. Longest unassisted walk: 
500 ft. Baggage. immigration and customs 
check-out: generally zippy. A new termi- 
nal building will open in November for all arrivals other than 
from Malaysia. Hotels/Motels: none near by. Amenities: fair. One 
restaurant, two coffee shops, one bar open 24 hr., 21 shops 
(seven in transit lounge) and duty-free stores, Post office, bank, 
florist. Showers in transit lounge. First aid available. Overai: 
old-fashioned but fairly efficient 





HONG KONG. 4.2 million passengers last 
year. Averages 137 landings and takeoffs 
daily. One runway, 28 airlines. Delays: 
ranging from a few minutes to hours. Ac- 
cessibility: good. Allow 15 to 45 min. for 
ride to downtown locations by hard-to- 
get cab (up to $7); buses (22¢) to Kow- 
loon stop at I! p.m., to Hong Kong (44¢) 
at 8:15 p.m. No self-drive rent-a-car ser- 
vice. Best bet: chauffeured limousine, up 
to $20. Flow Through: cumbersome, despite 
single integrated terminal building. Man- 
ual check-in (to be computerized next 
year). Expect long lines at peak hours. 
Baggage carts, Porters aplenty. Longest unassisted walk: 600 
ft. Baggage, customs and immigration check-out: fast and ef- 
ficient. Hotels/Motels; none near by. Amenities: scanty. One res- 
taurant-bar, two coffee shops. All shops duty-free (as else- 
where in Hong Kong), though tax-free liquor and tobacco 
may be sold only to passengers. First aid available. Overatt: hair- 
raising at times and jampacked with travelers. 














BANGKOK. 2.7 million passengers last year 
Averages 140 landings and takeoffs dai- 
ly. Two runways, 36 airlines, 37 char- 
ters, plus government planes. Delays: in- 
frequent. Accessibility: adequate, though 
exhausting. Allow an hour or two dur- 
ing rush periods—for 15-mile ride down- 
town. The best means: taxi ($5 to $7). 
Limousine service ($2.50 per passenger) 
and regular trains and buses (both 10¢) 
also available. Flow Through: sticky. Plenty 
of porters on hand to lug baggage at 25¢ 
a bag. Longest unassisted walk: 180 ft 
Immigration and customs check-out: plan 
for about seven minutes per person. Hotels/Motels: a few second- 
class hotels near by, charging $6 for a single room—as 
much as a third less than for the same accommodations down- 
town. Amenities: scanty. One coffee shop and one air-con- 
ditioned restaurant—with a private room for groups—fea- 
turing Thai. Chinese and European food. More expensive 
than city eateries. but there is also a separate self-service 
dining area with slightly less pricey fare. Five duty-free 
shops. Best deal: clothing made of elegant Thai silk (20% 
cheaper than in downtown stores). Royal Thai air force doc- 
tors on hand for emergencies. Overalt; rambling, primitive, 
but surprisingly efficient. 


DELHI. 2.3 million passengers last year, Av- 
erages 50 landings and takeoffs daily. Two 
runways, 19 airlines. Delays: minimal. Ac- 
cessibility: Cheap and fast. Allow 20 min. 
for seven-mile taxi ride to the city (about 
$2 from airport, $3 on the way back). Bus 
run by a cooperative of ex-servicemen 
takes 15 min. longer but costs a mere 55e. 
Flow Through: smooth, due to recent ren- 
ovation of ancient terminal. Porters abun- 
dant. Baggage handling costs Il¢ per 
piece. Longest unassisted walk: an easy 
15-ft. stroll from terminal entrance to im- 
migration counter. Immigration and cus- 
toms check-out: allow half an hour. Hotets/Motets: two five-star 
hotels four miles away. Amenities; newly air-conditioned. Air 
India runs a restaurant serving inexpensive international cui- 
sine (no alcohol available). Usual duty-free fare, though a bit 
cheaper than in other airports. First aid. Overall; more efficient 
and less congested than the Bombay airport, which offers all 
the ambience of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 


+.  : 


Married. Jack Hearn Watson Jr., 
38, assistant to President Carter for in- 
tergovernmental affairs; and Teena 
Stern Mohr, fortyish, a dancer; both for 
the second time; in Atlanta. 


. 

Died. Major General Edward A. 
Wilcox, 53, commander of the First Ma- 
rine Division; of a heart attack; in Camp 
Pendleton, Calif. A 35-year veteran of 
the Marine Corps who participated in 
the postwar occupation of Japan, Wil- 
cox later served in Korea and Viet Nam 
He received numerous military decora- 
tions, including three Legion of Merit 
awards and the Bronze Star. 

. 

Died. Gersh Budker, 59, innovative 
Soviet researcher in high-energy phys- 
ics; probably of heart disease; in the 
U.S.S.R. Budker, who joined the Soviet 
Atomic Energy Institute in 1946, did 
early work on graphite-moderated ura- 
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nium reactors and contributed to the de- 
velopment of the Soviet hydrogen bomb. 
As director of the Siberian Institute of 
Nuclear Physics in Novosibirsk, he 
helped design a “colliding beam” accel- 
erator—now used in high-energy phys- 
ics research—in which a beam of elec- 
trons collides with a beam of positrons. 
. 

Died. Roy Crane. 75, comic-strip 
cartoonist and creator of Wash Tubbs, 
Captain Easy and Buz Sawyer; in Or- 
lando, Fla. His swashbuckling grocery 
clerk, Washington Tubbs II, is credited 
with bringing adventure to the bland 
funny papers of the ‘20s when he fell in 
love with Tango the tiger tamer. Though 
other artists adopted Tubbs and Friend 
Captain Easy. Crane collaborated on 
Navy Pilot Buz until his death. 


. 
Died. Prince Mohamed Ali Ibra- 
him, 77. cousin of Egypt's late King Fa- 


rouk; in Paris. A man about town in 
Los Angeles and New York City dur- 
ing the Prohibition Era, the prince as- 
sociated with sportsmen and Hollywood 
luminaries. A yachtsman. he became a 
designer of sailing ships. 

. 


Died. Vladimir Nabokov, 78, Rus- 
sian-born novelist (Lolita, Ada, Pale 
Fire) who was a master of style and el- 
egant artifice: after a long illness: in 
Montreux. Switzerland (see BOOKS). 


. 

Died. Nat Dorfman, 81. journalist. 
playwright (Errant Lady, Take My Tip) 
and press agent who represented more 
than 300 Broadway shows; of a heart at- 
tack; in Manhattan. Dorfman began 
working as a press agent in 1920, and 
later wrote a humorous column for the 
King Features Syndicate. Dorfman re- 
tired last January after 17 years with 
the New York City Opera 
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BUICK ELECTRA. IT OPENS A LOT OF POSSIBILITIES. 
ELEGANCE, PRESTIGE, ECONOMY...ALL IN THE SAME CAR. 


According to EPA estimates, a luxurious Buick Electra 
with the standard 350 cubic inch V-8 and automatic 
transmission achieved 22 miles per 
gallon in the highway test, and 15 in 
the city, for a combined figure of 

17 miles per gallon 

The mileage you get may vary 

depending on how and where 

you drive, your car’s condition, 
its available equipment, and 
California EPA estimates are lower 
But with EPA ratings like this in a 
Car as roomy and sumptuous as Buick 
Electra —that is something to think 






about, isn't it? 
Here's something else to think about: the Open Door 
Policy that’s going on right now at your Buick dealer It’s 


your Buick dealer’s promise to open every possible door to 
try to put you behind the wheel of a new Electra this 
summer. Which means he’s willing to consider any offer he 
feels is reasonable 

So come in and give a new Electra your closest inspection 
Examine the fit of its doors, the finish of the paint and 
chrome, the quality of the upholstery. Check out its list of 
standard equipment that includes power steering and 
brakes, automatic transmission—even power windows 
Test-drive it, and discover why 1977 may go down as the 
best year in Buick’s 75-year history. Truly, Electra is one 

a of the world’s outstanding cars 

Do that, and when you're 
through, talk price with the 
salesman. We think you'll find 
the discussion a real 
ZS eye-opener 





Planet of the Humanoids 


THE ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU 

Directed by DON TAYLOR 

Screenplay by JOHN HERMAN SHANER 
and AL RAMRUS 


It may be cinematic heresy to say 
so. but some things really should be 
heard—or heard about—and not seen 
Take those creatures out there in the jun- 
gle in The Island of Dr. Moreau. To 
Braddock (Michael York). a ship- 
wrecked sailor. they are at first shad- 
Owy, ominous presences, cracking twigs 
underfoot and growling in the gloom 
What could they be? What, for that mat- 
ler, are the mysterious experiments that 
the overlord of the island. Dr. Moreau 
(Burt Lancaster), is conducting in his 
compound? And why do all of Moreau’s 
servants seem—well, barely human? 

While it is setting up such questions 
the film—based on H.G. Wells’ novel 

gives promise of being a fairly grip- 
ping fantasy-adventure. But it answers 
all the questions too soon and then has 
nowhere to go. Moreau turns out to be 
a mad visionary who, having partially 
cracked the genetic code, is trying to 
breed animals into human beings. The 
servants are some of his handiwork. As 
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extra smoking time and extra smoking pleasure. 
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for those creatures in the jungle, they 
represent Moreau’s near misses—brut- 
ish humanoids who cannot transcend 
their origins as bears. lions, hyenas 

As described by Wells on the print- 
ed page, these figures have a certain 
evocative power (“Imagine yourself sur- 
rounded by all the most horrible crip- 
ples and maniacs it is possible to con- 
ceive ). But when they lope right on- 
screen, they are too literal. They cease 
to be creatures of the viewer's imagi- 
nauion and become exhibits of the make- 
up man’s craft. It is hard, in fact, to sup- 
press a giggle as one spots a resemblance 
between the Lionman and Bert Lahr on 
the road to Oz, or begins comparing the 
nose job of Richard Basehart., as the Say- 
er of the Law, with that of Roddy Mc- 
Dowall in Planet of the Apes 

York delays the film’s slide into sil- 
liness with a surprisingly moving scene 
in which he clings to his humanity de- 
spite Moreau’s attempt to use him as 
an experiment in reverse evolution. But 
the beast-people are getting restless, and 
a B-movie Apocalypse is in the wind 
Clearly there are some cosmic ironies 
about God, nature, man and beast lurk- 
ing in all this. But it is probably best to 
follow the film’s example and not think 
about them Christopher Porterfield 
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Flaky Farce 


PARDON MON AFFAIRE 
Directed by YVES ROBERT 
Screenplay by JEAN-LOUP DABADIE 


Pardon Mon Affaire is one of those 
sex farces that the French seem to be 
able to whip up like croissants—airy, 
pleasant and a little flaky. Because it is 
something of a standard product, it is 
also rather predictable. When a mar- 
ried bureaucrat (Jean Rochefort) con- 
ceives a passion for a flashy Paris model 
(Anny Duperey). we have no doubt that 
he is going to bed her in the final reel 

after first undergoing a series of rit- 
ual humiliations befitting a middle-aged 
fool who tries to play the swinger 

Rochefort brings freshness 
even to obligatory scenes like the one 
in ch he must face his officemates 
decked out in a plum-colored suit. mod 
haircut and hip new manner. Nodding 
his head to an imaginary cool beat. he 
has the odd. rueful grace of a stork with 
something caught in its throat. and we 
can almost believe. that a young girl's 
heart would indeed go out to him 

Director Robert (The Tall Blond 
Man with One Black Shoe! juggles sever- 
al subplots that are sometimes amusing 
but do nothing for the film’s cohesive- 
ness. The main one involves Rochefort’s 
three colleagues in adultery—a sort of 
Gallic answer to John Cassavetes’ //us- 
bands. Their best scene: on a prank. one 
of them wreaks havoc in a fancy restau- 
rant by flailing about disguised as a blind 
man. Then, after further appalling on- 
lookers by lurching off into the night be- 
hind the wheel of a car, he murmurs to 
his pals. “It was more fun at Chauve- 
ron Christopher Porterfield 
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BRITISH NOVELIST PAUL SCOTT SITS IN THE GARDEN OF HIS LONDON HOME 


Comic Coda to a Song of India 


STAYING ON 
by PAUL SCOTT 
216 pages. Morrow. $8.95. 


With the publication of A Division 
of the Spoils in 1975, English Author 
Paul Scott completed The Raj Quartet 
—a four-novel, 2,000-page saga set in 
India during the sunset of British rule 
To the regret of Scott’s many devotees, 
that seemed to be that: the last of the 
white sahibs and memsahibs taking 
their bows in a long, engrossing vale- 
dictory. Not quite. Staying On offers an- 
other look at a locale familiar to read- 
ers of The Raj Quartet. This new novel 
is less a sequel than a graceful comic 
coda to the earlier song of India. 

The year is 1972, and Colonel 
“Tusker” Smalley (Indian Army, ret.) 
is ensconced at an out-of-the-way In- 
dian hill station called Pankot. Unlike 
most of the British, Tusker never pulled 
up stakes. He and his wife Lucy, “the 
last survivors of Pankot’s permanent re- 
tired British residents,” coexist amiably 
with most of the natives—but not so well 
with each other. Tusker'’s irascibility has 
been honed by questionable health and 
the approach of his 71st birthday. Lucy, 
whose chief diversion in recent years has 
been local showings of Hollywood mov- 
ies, has begun to feel that life with Tusk- 
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er is not going to get much better. In 
approved silver-screen manner, she ut- 
ters dramatic monologues to empty 
rooms: “Tusker and I do not truly com- 
municate with one another any more 

I can’t hear what he is thinking and he 
does not hear what I'm saying.” 

Both are, in fact, a little dotty, to 
the delight of their native servant Ib- 
rahim. Constantly being fired by the col- 
onel and rehired by the Memsahib, Ib- 
rahim cherishes Tusker’s curses and 
colorful tirades (“I'll have both their guts 
for garters!"’) and repeats them to him- 
self for days afterward. An unabashed 
Anglophile, he even admires the way his 
employers age. “The English,” he 
thinks, “once they began falling phys- 
ically apart, did so with all their cus- 
tomary attention to detail, as if fitting 
themselves in advance for their own 
corpses to make sure they were going 
to be comfortable in them.” 

Rippling Comedy. In the early 
Stages of the novel, Scott plays the an- 
tics of his couple and their anomalous 
place in Indian society for laughs. The 
only threat to their continued self-im- 
posed exile also seems comic. Mrs. 
Bhoolabhoy, the fat and temperamental 
hotel owner, is trying to evict the Smal- 
leys so that she can raze the old build- 
ing. With the timid and ineffectual Mr. 
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Bhoolabhoy as go-between, her plan 
seems doomed to endless frustration 

Yet what Tusker and Lucy are liv- 
ing through is a tiny version of the ex- 
perience so central to The Raj Quartet: 
Britishers are again being told to leave 
their place in India to the Indians. The 
rippling comedy in Staying On assumes 
an undertow that will pull Tusker down 
While he and Lucy carry on like stage 
eccentrics, Scott dexterously endows 
them with past lives and disappoint- 
ments, a third dimension that turns the 
question of their fate into a matter of im- 
portance as well as curiosity. 

Scott does not take sides, extract an 
anti-colonial moral from his story or 
strain after tragic overtones. Such ges- 
tures would have shattered a work set 
so carefully in a minor key. But no one 
now writing knows or can evoke an 
Anglo-Indian setting better than Scott. 
All of the past comparisons to E.M. For- 
ster (perhaps inevitable whenever an 
English novelist takes on India) should 
by now be declared totally irrelevant to 
Scott. He has earned the right to be com- 
pared to himself. Paul Gray 
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Joseph Stalin Lives 


THE TOTALITARIAN TEMPTATION 
by JEAN-FRANCOIS REVEL 
311 pages. Doubleday. $8.95. 


The pattern has become classic: a 
nation emerges from the colonial yoke, 
lustily declares its independence—and 
then succumbs to the totalitarian mode 
French Philosopher Jean-Frangois Re- 
vel, author of Without Marx or Jesus, 
tries to analyze this alarming trend ina 
book filled with mordant wit and inten- 
sity. As a kind of historical prosecuting 
attorney, Revel puts Joseph Stalin in the 
dock, then offers witnesses to the crime 
of totalitarianism. It was the murderous 
Russian dictator who showed the 20th 
century how to construct a hermetically 
sealed tyranny, says Revel. It is the 
Stalinist model that is being sedulously 
imitated around the globe. 

When Revel’s book was first pub- 
lished in France last year, many out- 
raged intellectuals accused him of re- 
viving the cold war. To Revel, a man of 
the non-Communist left, that accusation 
is a radical illusion; the war has never 
ceased. Stalinism, he insists, is no ab- 
erration, but the very essence of Com- 
munism. Without the kind of terror and 
oppression perfected in Moscow, every 
Communist government would collapse. 
Thus when any radical leftist regime 
comes to power, it suspends individual 
rights and forbids a genuine opposition. 

Occasionally, Stalinism shows a sun- 
nier face. But that is merely tactical, says 
Revel, because the frown is sure to fol- 
low. Party Leader Leonid Brezhnev is 
“simply a button-down Stalin without 
the old man’s dementia.” He has not 
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emptied the Gulag of its millions of pris- 
oners nor have any of the lesser Gulags 
in all the other Communist nations been 
dismantled. In fact, when Russia relax- 
es its grip on nations like Rumania and 
Albania, their societies tend to become 
even harsher and more restrictive. “De- 
Russification,” writes Revel, “does not 
mean democratization.” 

Revel’s survey of Communist behav- 
ior persuades him that there is no such 
thing as Euro-Communism. It is just Sta- 
linism decorated with new promises. As 
proof, Revel offers the damning evi- 
dence of the French and Italian Com- 
munist parties. If they mean what they 
Say about permitting a democratic oppo- 
sition when they come to power, inquires 
the prosecutor, why do they not allow 
any dissent within their organizations 
today? Revel bitterly acknowledges that 
“doubting their honesty is viewed in the 
West as being in poor taste.” 

According to The Totalitarian 
Temptation, Communist regimes are 
judged by what they promise to do; oth- 
er states are rated on their deeds. The de- 
nial of freedom in Communist-dominat- 
ed Peru, for example, is excused by 
many leftists as a historical necessity on 
the road to the socialist paradise. The 
same behavior in Chile is denounced as 
fascist repression. Revel makes the pro- 
vocative point that while many fascist 
regimes have come and gone, and a few 
have even been liberalized, not a single 
orthodox Communist regime has disap- 
peared in this century 

Murky Impulse. For all of his close 
analyses of geopolitics, Revel offers a 
kind of sociobiological conclusion: peo- 
ple may prate of doing good for man- 
kind but deep down they crave power 
Others have an “unacknowledged desire 
to live under Stalinism, not in spite of 
what it is, but because of what it is.” In 
other words, some need to rule, others 
to be ruled—a “murky impulse from 
which none of us is free.” 

Nevertheless, Revel is free enough to 
be a champion of pluralism. It is the co- 
piousness of choice, the diversity of life 
in America that he held up as a model in 
his seminal Without Marx or Jesus. Sta- 
linism is just the opposite: a retreat from 
modernity into a hard shell of suspicion 
and ignorance. Despite its grim tone, 
Revel’s ebulliently argued book is meant 
to be a reminder of how best to combat 
Stalinism: with at least two—if not three 
—cheers for democracy. Edwin Warner 


Felis Imperator 


THE CAT 
by MURIEL BEADLE 
251 pages. Simon & Schuster. $9.95. 


They were gods in Egypt. Some two 
millenniums before the birth of Christ, 
cats were buried with the pomp of pha- 
raohs, in bronze coffins and mausoleums 
complete with mummified mice for de- 
lectation in the afterlife. A drastic de- 
cline from this lordly state occurred 
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Hi. We're the Loop. 
Yeah...the Loop. 
T-h-e L-o-o-p. 


We're the Loop and we're a radio 
station. That's right... with gizzmos 
and gazzmos and lots of incredible 
equipment that cost us lots of fancy 
dollars. 

But all we really are is a bunch of 
folks. Folks that stone love radio. 
Radio that makes you feel good. 
Radio that’s personal. Close. And on 
a first name basis. 

This is our first and only name. The 
Loop. That's it. Now right there, you 
know we're sayin’ Chicago. After all, 
this is the place we all call home. 

We've got a few good people that 
go out on the air for you live every 
day. People like Crazy Lester. Now 
you know you can talk to Lester any 


Plug in Chicago! SA: 
It's the Loop live on FM 98! “4 





time you want. Just dial 591-7210 to 
request a tune or just plain chat with 
Les or any one of our other folks. 

And while youre at it, you can get 
the Loop low-down on all the current 
stuff. 

Listen in to the Loop for full details 
on the Loop ‘Cheap Date Series.” 
Listen in for the finest, most attractive 
music. Listen in for the sheer joy of 
it. Listen in, ‘cause we want you to 
come home...with us...to the Loop. 
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aBOUT LeaRniInG 


IS. Superior teachers willing 
eee to become involved ona 


person to person basis. 





One of the most distinguished 
names in the small company of 
America’s great private college 
prep schools for more than 
100 years. 


Academic excellence within 
a framework of healthy attitudes 
and worthwhile values 


Accelerated programs, award- 
winning science facilities, a 
beautiful campus and athletic 
facilities that include the Mid- 
west’s tennis center. 

Learning that happens in the 
ideal environment of WAYLAND. 
Coed, Grades 8-12. 
Non-discriminatory. 





Write: D. Lynn Redmond, WAYLAND, Box 43 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 53916 Phone: 414-885-3373 








“The best soccer writer in America’’* 
explains the world’s most popular sport 


The whole world already loves soccer — and now it's 
America’s fastest growing sport. This authoritative and 
entertaining introduction to the game, including 
soccer's history, classic games, memorable players, 
world cup highlights, tactics, and present organization, 
is essential reading for players, coaches and fans. 
“Solidly informative. The personal 

reminiscences are delightful.” 


—*Brian Glanville, Soccer _ 


Correspondent, Lon- 
don Sunday % 
Times 


Illustrated with 
14 line drawings. 
Foreword by Pelé 


$8.95 at bookstores 


A Sports Illustrated 
Book = 

Little, Brown Sx 
and Company as 
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DOMESTIC CAT CLIMBING ON STOOL 
Mummified mice for the afterlife. 


when the early Christian church decid- 
ed that the feline was a pagan minion 
of Satan intimately connected to wick- 
ed deeds of darkness. In pictures of the 
Last Supper, for example, the “bad cat” 
of Christendom sits at Judas’ feet 

Tracing the radical fluctuations of 
feline popularity over the centuries is 
only one of the innumerable delights 
that Author Muriel Beadle brings to her 
consistently fascinating book. Through- 
out, The Cat purrs with literary amuse- 
ment and the kind of rousing curiosity 
that allegedly led its subject to a bad 
end and this book to a happy one 

Mrs. Beadle confirms some cat lore 
and usefully corrects certain misconcep- 
tions. Every cat owner knows cats can 
speak volumes—especially at night on 
back fences. Few would guess that in 
human terms this vocalization works out 
to nine consonants, five vowel sounds, 
two diphthongs and an umlaut (as in 
the German fiber). 

Everyone knows the cat has a libid- 
inous reputation. Phrases like “tomcat- 
ting around” and “cat houses” are part 
of the language. Few may know that cats 
can copulate eight times in 20 minutes, 
which helps to account for the 13 mil- 
lion kittens born in the US. every year. 
The final phase of intercourse is quite 
painful to the female. In the cat family, 
the release of the eggs for fertilization re- 
quires a triggering mechanism. The de- 
vice is supplied by prickly spines that 
cover the penis and rake out the female 
on its withdrawal. A piercing cry invari- 
ably and understandably follows. The 
pregnancy cycle is brisk in tempo. A lit- 
ter conceived in February is born in 
April and reared by July, with the moth- 
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Avis Glaaty 





For those who notice the little things. 
The colors, the textures, the view, the bill. 


The new Sheraton-Plaza. 





Chicago's less expensive luxury hotel. 


Now there's a smaller, more intimate A hotel where room accommodations 
luxury hotel that doesn’t believe in over begin the 14th floor where noise 
















statement. Particularly the one at ends begin. With Bentley 
check-out time upe res it with a relaxed gar dan 
A perfect place to put your business atmosphere; and Tiff's, an intimate 
5 and guests to re their drinking corner with entertainment. Plus 
the best side of Chica A hotel a penthouse pool and enclosed valet 
tucked among tree-shaded streets just parking 


steps off North Michig yan Avenue The new Sheraton-P! iza. Acombina- 
within strolling distance of Chic aq tion of Plaza luxury and Sheraton value 
most discriminating shopping and most A combination you can recommend with 
active nightlife areas, and far away from complete confidence 
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Florida.it’s all ours. 


j It can be all yours this summer. 
Eastern has over 100 vacations for you to choose from, with 1,001 family experiences. All prices include airfare. 














Family Fly/Drive, 

8 days/7 nights. From $289: 

A family of 4 gets a car? to drive 
around Florida. You stay in choice 
hotels throughout the state, in 
Orlando, Tampa, Miami, the Keys 
and more places. No room charge for up to 
2 children under 18, 



















ie ss 
8 days/7 nights. $233-$352* Stay at selected Orlando 
hotels, with no room charge for children 17 and under sharing room with 
parents. Plus you get our exclusive Walt Disney World Ticket Book, good 
for 9 attractions. 













Miami, 8 days/7 nights. 
$244-$275* Stay at the 
Aztec Resort Motel, 
with no room charge for 
3rd or 4th person shar 
ing room. Get com 
plimentary unlimited ten- 
nis at Haulover Tennis 
Club. Plus use of subcompact 
car? or round-trip transfers. 


























Key Biscayne, 8 days/7 nights. $297. 
Take it all in at the Royal Biscayne 
Hotel with unlimited use 

of tennis courts. Includes a 
bicycle for 2 days, a special 
children’s program, and 
round-trip airport transfers 
Optional extras available: 3 

days of 18-hole golf or 3 half-hour 
private tennis lessons. 





The Keys, 7 days/6 nights. 
$283-$304:* Stay at selected 
hotels. Includes a sub 
compact car’, tackle and 
bait for one day’s 
fishing. And 
lots more. 


Walt Disney World and the Gulf 
Coast, 8 days/7 nights. $268-$334: 
Spend 3 nights at a selected 
Orlando hotel. Then 4 nights at 

ted hotels along the Gulf Coast. 
les a subcompact car? for 

1 24-hour periods, with un 


limited mileage. 
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THE WINGS OF MAN 


er all ready for another go. It will sur- 
prise some readers to find that cats do 
not kill by instinct and initially do not 
know that rodents and birds are tasty 
fare. Hunting is learned behavior. When 
a cat wanders in with an animal in its 
mouth, and begins batting it around the 
living room floor, it is not asking for ap- 
proval. The cat is simply treating the 
human family as it does its own off- 
spring. “Here’s a goodie!” the cat is 
saying. “Chase it!” (if it is half-dead) 
“Taste it!” That is the basic training by 
which the young cat is taught to kill. It 


takes remarkable self-discipline for the 
mother not to finish off and devour the 
captured creature. 

Cats may not possess nine lives, but 


some could make the Guinness Book of 


World Records with only one. Tom Cad- 
illac, so christened for his feat, was ac- 
cidentally shipped in a Cadillac chassis 
from the U.S. to Australia—a seven- 
week trip at the time—and was still alive 
on arrival. He had eaten the engine 
grease and the car’s instruction manu- 
al. Chat Beau, a four-year-old male. 
found his human family in Texarkana, 
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Texas, after their move from Lafayette. 
La. The distance he covered was almost 
300 miles, and it took him four months 
to get there. The most fecund female 
on record was a Texas cat named Dusty. 
who gave birth to her 420th kitten in 
1952 at the age of 17. By the popular 
and extremely rough rule of thumb that 
one year of a cat’s life equals seven of a 
human’s, that would make Dusty 119 
In human annals such a feat would be 
beyond belief. In Muriel Beadle’s richly 
informative volume, it is only one of 
many tails well told T.E. Kalem 
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FROM LEFT: NABOKOV AT CAMBRIDGE, 1920; BUTTERFLY HUNTING IN THE ALPS, 1967; PLAYING CHESS 
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Vladimir Nabokov: 1899-1977 


Vladimir Nabokov was, in his own 
words, “an American writer born in 
Russia and educated in England, where 
I studied French literature before spend- 
ing 15 years in Germany.” His life was, 
in fact, a spiral of migrations, and his 
passport was his art. When he died last 
week at 78. of a viral infection, at a 
hospital near his home in Montreux 
Switzerland, that art was widely consid- 
ered to include some of the best novels 
of the 20th century. There are three mas- 
terpieces: The Gift, written in Russian 
and first published in 1936, Lolita 
(1955), and Pale Fire (1962). In addi- 
uuon to 14 other novels, hundreds of 
poems, dozens of short stories, dramas 
translations, criticism and scientific ar- 
ticles about butterflies, Nabokov pro- 
duced one of the finest autobiographies 
in the English language. First published 
in 1951 as Conclusive Evidence, the book 
was expanded and reissued in 1966 as 
Speak, Memory 

At the Montreux Palace hotel 
where he and his wife Véra occupied 
apartments for the past 18 years. Nabo- 
kov wrote, composed chess problems 
and pondered the secrets of entomology 
—often while seated on garden benches 
Out of his deep knowledge of language 
and literature, he designed a fictive look- 
ing-glass world whose seriousness was 
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lightened by ingenious wordplay and 
metaphors. He was a sturdy, athletic fig- 
ure who in summer could be seen chas- 
ing butterflies in Alpine meadows 

In an age of narrow specializations, 
Nabokov’s genius was being able to see 
that “there is no science without fancy, 
and no art without facts.” To his nat- 
uralist’s eye, the world contained a pro- 
fusion of odd juxtapositions, camouflag- 
es and artifices that concealed enchant- 
ing truths, A journalist who asked why 
the genitalia of male butterflies were 
hooked and serrated like instruments of 
torture received the following two-word 
answer: “High winds.” 

Magical Memories. In nature. 
beauty is the beast. This is also true in 
much of Nabokov’s fiction. The delecta- 
ble nymphet Lolita has a cruel, popsicle 
heart. The exquisite sensibilities of her 
middle-aged lover Humbert Humbert 
are grotesquely twisted by lust. Charles 
Kinbote, whose magical memories feed 
Pale Fire, is hopelessly mad, as is 
Luzhin, the chessmaster in The Defense 

With his characteristic self-parody- 
ing wit, Nabokov once said: “I have 
never seen a more lucid, more lonely, 
better-balanced mad mind than mine.” 
It was the mind of an exile imprisoned 
in memories of a culture swept away by 
revolution and war. Born April 23. 
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WITH WIFE VERA, 1968 


YVES OEBRAINE 


1899, into an intellectual, upper-class 
St. Petersburg family, Nabokov enjoyed 
the benefits of wealth, position and a 
Western European education. English 
was his first language, taught by an 
English nanny. French and Russian 
were learned, as he said, “at my 
nurses’ knees—two nurses, four knees.” 
His mother encouraged his early po- 
etic efforts, and his father, a distin- 
guished liberal jurist during the final re- 
actionary years of imperial Russia, set 
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“Do you own any stocks, bonds or Chivas Regal?” 


12 Years Old Worldwide * Blended Scotch Whisky ¢ 86 Proof 
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an example of scholarship and courage 

The Nabokovs fled from the Bolshe- 
viks in 1919 and eventually settled in 
Berlin, where thousands of other White 
Russians established a culture in exile 
For Vladimir, the loss went far deeper 
than confiscated rubles and country es- 
tates. As a budding Russian poet, he was 
deprived of the roots of his language 
This sense of linguistic homelessness is 
evident throughout his work, but most 
poignant in the poem “An Evening of 
Russian Poetry” (“Beyond the seas 
where I have lost a scepter,/ I hear the 
neighing of my dappled nouns”). 

In 1925 Nabokov married Véra Slo- 
nim, daughter of a Jewish industrialist 
from St. Petersburg who had also fled 
the revolution. A son, Dmitri, now an 
opera singer in Europe, was born in 
1934. Five years later, the family sailed 
for the U.S., where Nabokov soon be- 
gan to feel “as American as April in Ar- 
izona.” He taught at Wellesley and Cor- 
nell, studied butterflies at Harvard, and 
published stories in such magazines as 
Esquire and The New Yorker. The Real 
Life of Sebastian Knight (1941) and 
Bend Sinister (1947) earned high praise 
but few royalties. With the American 
edition of Lolita in 1958, Nabokov be- 
came an unpronounceable household 
name.* It now seems incredible that 
only a generation ago a sexually unex- 
plicit novel about a middle-aged man 
and a pubescent girl caused a national 
scandal. Yet the notoriety put the book 
on the bestseller list and Nabokov on 
the road to financial independence. 

Scimitars of Anger. A famous and 
acclaimed Nabokov was stylistically 
careful but never shy about expressing 
his views on the modern world that up- 
rooted him. From Switzerland, where he 
moved in 1959, he flashed scimitars of 
anger and loosed heavy-hearted outrage 
at crudities, vulgar sentimentality and 
artistic pretensions that he lumped un- 
der the term posh/ost. The word, Russian 
for a kind of middle-class tackiness, ap- 
plied not only to the shibboleths and 
dashboard saints of popular culture but 
also to the works of Sigmund Freud 
—which he saw as an internal totalitar- 
ianism—and to the poetry of Ezra 
Pound, whom he called “that total fake.” 
Politically, Nabokov saw himself as an 
old-fashioned liberal, though by current 
standards he was a William F. Buckley 
conservative. His suggestion that the 
portrait of a head of government “should 
not exceed a postage stamp in size” 
makes good sense in any ideology 

Nabokov crossed too many borders 
to have been a winner in the geopol- 
itics of the Nobel Prize. Yet he gave a 
prize greater than any he might have 
received: his challenging, intricate fic- 
tion, which miraculously demonstrates 
that art is not a mirror held up to na- 
ture, but rather a prism that refracts 
blinding reality into rainbows of wis- 
dom and feeling. R.Z. Sheppard 


*The correct pronunciation is Nahboakoff 
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The New Mazda RX-3$P. 


(Please dont tell your 


Once you somehow manage 
to take your eyes off the car, it’s 


adrenalin time behind the wheel. 


The acceleration is rotary- 
engine quick. The handling is 
precise and responsive. The 
stops are provided by power- 
assisted front disc brakes. 

Other RX-3SP credentials 
include a 5-speed stick shift. 
Torsion bar stabilizer. A back- 
ground of over 100 racing 
victories in international 
competition. And a 
price a mother could 
love— $4290# (or 
$3945* minus the 
special appearance 
package shown here.) 


And now, the world’s most 


remarkable engine is backed by 


the world’s longest engine 
warranty. 

Mazda warrants the basic 
engine block and its internal 









mother youre going to buy one.) 





parts will be free of defects 
with normal use and prescribed 
maintenance for five years or 
75,000 miles, whichever comes 
first, or Mazda will fix it free. 
This transferable, limited war- 
ranty is free on all new rotary- 
engine Mazda sold and serviced 
in the United States and Canada. 


*Based on California and Texas POE 
prices including dealer prep. Slightly 
higher for other Ports of Entry. 
Freight, taxes, license and optional 
equipment are extra. Automatic 
transmission not available in 
EPA high altitude counties. 


Mazdas’ rotary engine licensed 
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The ultra-low tar cigarette. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 






FILTER, MENTHOL: I-mg. “tar”, .1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76. 










